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SORCERY 


THERE  were  four  of  us  in  the  car 
coming  down  from  Tantalus.  Ar- 
thur Tay,  our  host,  was  driving,  and  be- 
side him,  bubbhng  over  as  usual  with 
irrelevant  humor,  was  my  friend  and  fellow- 
traveler.  Tommy  Good,  whom  not  even  the 
approach  of  middle  age  had  deprived  of  his 
irrepressible  youthfulness.  Far  back  in  the 
tonneau,  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  hood, 
I  sat  with  my  dignified  and  beautiful  hostess, 
trying  nervously  to  lead  or  follow  a  con- 
versation which  continually  fell  to  pieces 
against  the  barrier  of  her  apparent  preoccu- 
pation. 

There  was  that  in  the  situation  which 
puzzled  and,  in  a  way,  appalled  me.  There 
was  a  mystery  which  seemed  to  have  placed 
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itself  before  me  for  my  solution.  However 
little  of  my  "business"  it  might  be,  I  should 
have  to  make  it  my  business.  It  seemed 
entirely  to  concern  me,  if  it  concerned 
Arthur  Tay  and  that  silent,  self-controlled, 
passionate  vv^oman,  his  wife. 

Good  and  I  had  come  into  port  to  pass  a 
week  with  Arthur  Tay,  former  prince  of  good 
fellows,  whose  brain,  in  other  days,  had 
worked  well  enough  within  its  own  limita- 
tions, and  whose  honesty  and  sobriety  and 
decency  had  given  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a 
Galahad  to  a  man  otherwise  predominantly 
physical  in  his  "points."  Without  being  a 
prig,  he  had  actually  succeeded  in  discounte- 
nancing scurrility  among  his  intimates,  so 
that  even  Tommy  Good,  essentially  scurril- 
ous as  he  was,  had  been  constrained  to  tem- 
per the  salt  wind  of  his  humor  to  Tay's  lamb- 
like innocence.  Before  any  open  breach  of 
the  proprieties  Tay  had  always  stood  aghast. 
"I  don't  see  how  a  fellow  can  behave  like 
that  and  look  his  mother  in  the  face  after- 
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wards!"  He  said  that  kind  of  thing  over 
and  over  again,  as  if  in  the  very  words  there 
were  some  charm  to  comfort,  strengthen, 
and  keep.  "I  hope  to  be  married  some 
day,"  he  would  say,  quoting  unconsciously 
from  the  last  itinerant  evangehst;  "and  why 
should  I  bring  to  my  wife  anything  less  than 
I  demand- of  her?"  We  accepted  him  on  his 
own  terms,  our  mental  reservations  varying 
with  our  various  ideals  of  personal  conduct. 
And  when  afterwards  we  heard  of  his  mar- 
riage to  a  wonder  of  a  woman,  we  agreed 
that,  in  the  end,  Tay's  sentimental  philos- 
ophy of  life  had  "got  him  somewhere." 

"That 's  the  one  real  story,"  Good  had  re- 
marked, "that  ever  came  out  the  way  they 
do  in  books."  Good  was  not  widely  read: 
he  knew  nothing  between  the  "Contes 
Drolatiques"  and  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
— which  he  had  read  in  his  youth.  By 
"books,"  he  meant  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe." 

And  now,  in  less  than  a  week,  we  had  had 
completely  to  revise  our  idea  of  Tay.     I  do 
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not  want  to  cite  particular  instances.  It 
was  not  a  case  where  particular  instances 
mattered  a  great  deal.  His  seemed  to  be 
the  absolute  collapse  of  the  moral  man,  and 
one  fact  or  another  in  that  collapse  was  of 
equal  importance  with  the  rest,  or  of  no 
importance  at  all,  taken  separately  or  in  a 
series.  But  I  feel  that  I  must  indicate  the 
sort  of  thing  I  mean.  He  had  met  us  at  the 
steamer;  and  Good,  who,  carefully  avoiding 
the  very  appearance  of  evil,  had  refused  a 
last  drink  with  the  poker  crowd  in  the 
smoking-room,  caught  me  by  the  arm  and 
whispered,  "Good  Lord!  He's  piffed!" 
He  was  unquestionably  "piffed";  but,  even 
so,  he  had  driven  us  to  the  club  and  ordered 
rare  and  powerful  mixtures,  which  we  drank 
with  misgivings.  I  had  a  vision  of  that 
"wonder  of  a  woman,"  to  whom  we  were  to 
be  presented  later;  how  exactly  would  she 
receive  us,  under  the  circumstances?  Then 
he  had  driven  us,  to  our  great  alarm,  up  the 
curves  and  steep  ascents  of  the  Tantalus 
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road,  lightening  the  tedium  of  the  way  with 
bits  of  exotic  romance.  "It  certainly  ain't 
his  native  woodnote!"  Tommy  managed  to 
say  to  me,  as  Tay  was  plowing  through  a 
bad  stretch  on  the  edge  of  the  Manoa 
precipice. 

At  the  end  of  the  drive  we  had  had  put  to 
us  the  deeper  problem  of  Mrs.  Tay  herself. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  about  her  of  the 
wife  of  a  drunken  and  unfaithful  husband. 
Her  attitude  toward  us  was  always  gracious, 
although  at  times  indifferent.  She  gave  us 
no  sense  at  any  time  that  we  were  intruders 
upon  her  bitter  comedy.  She  concealed 
nothing,  she  palliated  nothing,  she  made  no 
apologies.  At  times  we  glorified  her  as  a 
woman,  unhappily  married,  who  was  not 
making  the  best  of  it  but  rising  magnifi- 
cently above  the  worst  of  it.  But  at  other 
times  she  seemed  actually  to  be  plying  him 
with  drink,  to  be  leading  him  about  by  the 
nose,  vulgarly  "doing  as  she  pleased"  with 
him,  defying  us  by  her  very  dignity  to  dis- 
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cover  her  motives ;  and  then  we  doubted  our 
eyes  and  ears.  And  there  were  still  other 
times  when  I  suspected  profounder  depth, 
greater  strength,  in  her  character,  and  won- 
dered what  it  might  be  that  sustained  her, 
that  impelled  her.  I  changed  my  mind 
about  her  a  dozen  times  in  those  days. 
Arthur  had  made  a  mess  of  things,  that  was 
clear;  what  Mrs.  Tay  was  making  remained 
to  be  seen. 

Tommy,  after  the  first  shock,  was  inclined 
to  take  the  situation  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Tay  had  simply  come  "off  the  perch"  ("And 
I  wish  he  had  n't :  I  used  to  brag  about 
Tay!")  ;  and,  as  was  becoming  in  one  who 
had  never  been  "on  the  perch,"  Tommy 
treated  him  as  man  to  man,  trying  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  Mrs.  Tay.  "I  did  use  to 
have  troubles  of  my  own,  getting  my  eyes 
adjusted  to  Tay's  halo,"  he  admitted. 
"Say!"  he  went  on,  "does  n't  a  man  ever  get 
by?  Could  that  sort  of  thing  hit  you  for 
the  first  time  at  fifty  ?" 
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I  had  just  seen  Mrs.  Tay  somewhat  too 
placidly  leading  the  unsteady  Arthur  from 
the  room,  and  had  devised  a  new  and 
startling  theory.  "Tommy,"  I  warned  him, 
"don't  you  ever  marry;  your  bride  may  not 
be  as  pure  as  you  are." 

"Good  God!"  said  Tommy,  thoroughly 
scandalized;  for  Tommy  was  not  altogether 
without  ideals. 

But  on  this  late  afternoon,  as  we  drove 
down  the  mountain,  commenting  now  on  the 
pale  beauty  of  Diamond  Head  that  shone 
against  the  dark  sea,  now  on  the  intentness 
of  Waianae  in  gathering  clouds  together  for 
the  splendors  of  sunset,  Mrs.  Tay's  face  and 
voice  moved  me  strongly  to  pity  and  fear. 
Underneath  her  dignity  and  beauty  was, 
after  all,  the  foundation  of  tragedy.  I  re- 
voked all  my  doubt  of  her;  I  apologized  to 
my  own  soul ;  I  passionately  enlisted  myself 
on  her  side.  A  feehng  of  fury  against 
Arthur  came  over  me.  I  grew  nervous  lest 
I  should  blurt  out  some  crude  phrase  of 
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sympathy.  Here  was  the  time,  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  renounce  all  idea  of  loyalty  to  Arthur. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  about  her  that  invited 
sympathy.  Her  tense  preoccupation  held 
me  silent.  My  phrase  would  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

My  nervousness  was  increased  when  I 
overheard  a  sentence  of  Tommy's  and  recog- 
nized one  of  his  oldest  and  worse  anecdotes. 
It  was  of  the  kind  most  men  have  heard  in 
their  teens  and  have  forgotten.  I  could  not 
conceive  why  Tommy  had  resurrected  it  for 
that  occasion.  It  was  as  if  instinctively  he 
were  trying  to  help  the  former  Galahad 
make  up  for  lost  time — just  as  some  of  us 
never  have  "Gulliver"  nor  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  thrust  upon  us  till  we  have 
reached  the  unwilling  forties.  Tay's 
shoulders  moved  with  his  slow,  lazy  laugh, 
and  I  wondered  how  much  Mrs.  Tay  heard, 
in  spite  of  her  inattention  to  the  lot  of  us. 
She  must  have  heard,  I  thought ;  and  I  began 
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to  tell  rather  foudly  a  reminiscence  of  our 
undergraduate  days — an  edited  narrative,  of 
which,  for  the  occasion,  Tay  was  made  hero 
— hoping  thereby  both  to  smother  the  sound 
of  Tommy's  voice  and  to  make  some  merit 
for  myself  with  Tay*s  devoted  wife,  when 
she  suddenly  held  me  with  her  hand  on  my 
arm. 

"Forgive  me  a  minute,"  she  said;  "I'm 
not  listening";  and  then  she  called  to 
Arthur:  "Do  go  faster  if  you  can!  Re- 
member, we  have  to  stop  for  the  Enderbys, 
and  we  're  rather  late  as  it  is."  So  this  was 
her  tragedy — the  imminent  tragedy  of  being 
late  to  dinner!  I  was  winded,  but  she 
smiled  at  me  reassuringly,  and  in  the 
subtlety  of  that  smile  I  read  that  dinner  was 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  .  .  .  There 
was  something  else. 

Tommy  had  checked  himself  quickly  just 
at  his  shocking  climax ;  and  Tay,  nodding  an 
impatient  assent  toward  his  wife,  immedi- 
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ately  gave  ear  again  to  Tommy's  tale  of 
frailty.  I  turned  to  my  hostess  with  what 
I  thought  was  a  deeper  understanding.  It 
must  be  that  with  her  everything  was  like 
this  drive — merely  to  be  got  through  with, 
somehow,  quickly,  if  possible,  and  stowed 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  unsavory  past.  It 
must  be  that  she  lived  always  under  a  strain, 
like  this  present  tension,  which  might  break 
at  any  moment  unless  the  car  and  the  com- 
pany were  kept  up  to  the  speed  limit. 
Then,  illogicaUy,  I  remembered  her  periods 
of  unfeigned  placidity ;  the  times,  too,  when 
she  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  playing,  in  cold 
blood,  upon  Arthur's  weakness,  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  only  come  into  a  deeper  lack  of 
understanding.  And  I  became  curiously 
sure  that  whatever  it  was  that  troubled  her, 
Arthur  was  concerned  in  it  only  incidentally 
and  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  turned  the 
sharp  curves  and  skirted  the  Manoa 
precipice  at  a  rate  that  kept  Tommy  silent 
for  a  little  while.     He  was  merely  obeying 
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his  wife's  orders  without  question  or  com- 
ment, and  as  he  was  a  good  driver,  and — 
then — quite  sober,  there  was  really  no  danger. 

Good  was  too  startled,  however,  to  go  on 
with  his  story,  and  when  the  car  swung 
round  another  elbow-curve  without  slack- 
ening speed  he  burst  out : 

"Oh,  I  say,  is  n't  this  rather  running  it 
out?" 

But  Mrs.  Tay  touched  him  with  her  fan 
and  answered  very  slowly:  "No,  no! 
There  's  no  limit  on  Tantalus !  I  want  you 
and  Mr.  Cree  to  see  what  an  excellent  driver 
Arthur  is." 

She  laughed  as  the  last  idea  came  to  her, 
and  she  phrased  it  to  reach  Arthm*'s  com- 
prehension. It  was  the  sort  of  praise  one 
occasionally  gives  to  an  intractable  child. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "Let 's  see  who  can 
finish  his  milk  first!"  It  was  neither  here 
nor  there  with  gTOwn  men. 

Arthur  nodded  again,  with  a  "Thanks, 
my  dear!"  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  car  ran, 
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if  anything,  faster  than  before.  Then  I 
heard  him  say  to  Good:  "Go  on  with  your 
yarn — did  she?" 

I  went  back  at  Mrs.  Tay  with  more 
determination  than  ever  to  drown  out 
Tommy's  drone  with  some  fatuous  remark 
of  mine.  Good  or  bad  as  she  might  be,  here 
was  an  anxious,  overwrought  woman,  who 
should  not  have  had,  in  her  own  car,  to  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  insult.  I  tried  to 
dig  Tommy  in  the  back,  by  way  of  protest ; 
but  Mrs.  Tay  laughed  again,  very  quietly. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  to  me ;  "Arthur  's 
been  on  Tantalus  for  a  vacation.  He  has  n't 
heard  a  really  awful  one  for  two  weeks !" 

She  smiled  at  my  amazement.  What  was 
this  woman,  anyhow?  What  was  she  driv- 
ing at?  I  stared  into  her  face,  looking  at 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
indignation  or  contempt  lurking  in  any 
corner  of  her  smile.  But  she  was  perfectly 
frank,  perfectly  sincere,  perfectly  indif- 
ferent.    I  felt  utterly  silly,  and  decided  that 
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I  had  misread  her  altogether.  There  was 
no  such  woman  in  existence  as  the  woman  I 
had  tried  to  imagine  her  to  be.  There  was 
no  mystery,  there  was  no  trouble.  She  had 
no  character,  no  fibre.  But  I  knew  I  was 
stuffing  myself  with  lies. 

As  we  turned  into  Makiki  Street,  I  heard 
her  say,  "Thank  God!"  and  she  leaned  for- 
ward as  if  to  speed  the  car  on  with  the  mo- 
tion of  her  body.  She  took  all  my  sym- 
pathies again  on  her  side — if  she  had  a 
"side,"  if  there  were  a  "side."  She  seemed 
again  wholly  admirable.  With  all  her 
eagerness — even  when  she  thanked  the 
Deity — she  never  actually  gave  herself 
away;  never  lost  altogether  what  I  had  from 
the  first  approved  in  her,  although  it  made 
me  half-afraid  of  her — her  poise,  her  self- 
control.  But  I  had  seen  the  struggle.  I 
wanted  to  say,  "Out  with  it,  old  girl!  Let 's 
have  it!"  It  seemed  as  if  she  must  tell 
somebody  soon  what  was  on  her  mind,  or 
else  go  into  hysterics.     Good  or  bad,  she  was 
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a  woman  in  need.  I  was  almost  in  the  mood 
to  submit  myself  to  her  for  the  furtherance 
of  anything.  How  much  her  beauty  af- 
fected me,  I  did  not  consider  then;  not  at 
all,  as  it  seems  to  me  now.  She  had  brought 
me  definitely  into  a  tragic  attitude.  I  was 
ready,  at  any  cost,  to  be  purged  by  pity  and 
fear.  Whereupon  she  took  me  off  guard 
again  by  the  simple  act  of  making  conversa- 
tion. 

"You  Ve  seen  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
haven't  you?"  she  asked,  in  the  tone  of  one 
perfunctorily  showing  off  the  remarkable 
performances  of  a  pet  zebra.  "It 's  too  bad 
we  can't  stop  now ;  but  you  '11  have  time  be- 
fore your  ship  goes."  She  tapped  me  with 
an  ungloved  finger  and  pointed  to  the  wall 
that  gleamed  on  her  side  of  the  car  as  we 
made  the  corner  sharply  into  Punahou 
Street.  It  was  a  perverse  touch  of  local 
color. 

Somewhere  in  Punahou  Street  we  turned 
into  a  drive  and  drew  up  before  a  long,  vine- 
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covered  lanai.  Although  it  was  not  yet 
dark,  there  was  an  electric  light  blazing  over- 
head, and  in  the  glow  of  it  stood  a  slender, 
light-haired  girl  cf  not  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty,  pretty  enough  in  the  flaxen  wax- 
doll  way  of  prettiness.  Tommy  evidently 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  "Sawdust!"  he 
said,  and  immediately  was  out  of  the  car,  hat 
in  hand,  obsequiously  waiting  for  an  intro- 
duction. Arthur  chuckled  over  the  im- 
pertinence as  he  shut  off  the  engine,  and 
Mrs.  Tay  spoke  without  moving  from  her 
seat,  meanwhile  taking  off  the  hght  cloak 
she  had  worn  over  her  evening-gown  and 
throwing  a  scarf  across  her  shoulders. 

"Adela,  I  want  to  present  Mr.  Good,  who 
is  very  much  worse  than  he  sounds,  and  who 
very  much  wants  to  be  presented.  .  .  . 
Miss  Enderby!"  It  was  the  first  of  her 
silly  plays  upon  Tommy's  name,  and  I  won- 
dered at  it.  To  put  it  mildly,  she  was  too 
tall  and  too  dark  to  make  bad  puns.  But 
Tommy  was  bowing  so  low,  after  the  old. 
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fashion,  that  he  did  not  see  the  hand  the  girl 
held  out  to  hini;  and  when  Mrs.  Tay's  de- 
liberate speech  was  done,  Tommy  stam- 
mered, as  he  had  carefully  learned  how  to  do 
upon  being  presented  to  a  young  and  charm- 
ing lady,  and  the  girl  held  out  her  hand 
again,  fixing  him  with  a  smile,  but  noting 
nevertheless  that  his  hair  was  a  little  thin 
over  his  forehead  and  a  little  gray  on  the 
temples. 

"Not  all  sawdust,"  I  thought. 

I  helped  Mrs.  Tay  from  the  car.  She 
presented  me  in  turn;  and,  "Is  your  mother 
ready,  Adela?"  she  asked. 

"No — I  'm  sorry;  she  was  out,  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  I" 
drawled  Mrs.  Tay;  "there  's  no  hurry!" 

I  turned  and  stared  at  her,  doubting  my 
own  senses.  But  this  was  no  fib,  no  little 
exercise  in  politeness.  It  was  the  truth. 
She  meant  it.  For  some  reason  or  other 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  haste. 
Then  she  went  on : 
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"I  think — if  you  '11  all  excuse  me" — she 
spoke  formally,  with  a  fine  irony — "I  '11 
go  pay  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Walama. 
Walama,"  she  interpreted,  turning  to  me, 
"is — well,  Adela  will  tell  you  about  him 
while  I  'm  gone." 

But  she  saw  a  gleam  of  suspicion  in  my 
eye — for  my  amazement  was  still  hard  upon 
me.  "No!"  she  changed  her  mind  immedi- 
ately, and,  I  had  cause  to  believe  afterwards, 
fatally,  "You" — she  put  a  flattering  em- 
phasis upon  the  pronoun — "You  come  with 
me !  You  '11  find  the  old  man  interesting. 
Arthur,  you  know  where  the  sideboard  is. 
Adela,  we  '11  leave  you  to  improve  Mr. 
Good,  whose  innocent  badness  bothers  Mr. 
Cree."  And  then  she  stood  there  smiling, 
with  one  hand  raised  as  if  to  shade  her  eyes 
from  the  electric  glare — with  the  pose  un- 
mistakably of  one  waiting  to  see  that  her 
orders  were  obeyed.  Arthur  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  lanai  and  into  the  house;  he 
knew  well  enough  where  the  sideboard  was. 
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Adela  led  Tommy  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
railings.  "I  want  you  to  see  these  flowers," 
I  heard  her  say.  "You'll  love  them! 
They  're  just  the  color  of  moonlight — and 
pure  Hawaiian." 

Mrs.  Tay  threw  back  her  head.  "Pure 
Hawaiian!"  she  mocked;  and  added,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  "and  I  'm  only  half — or 
quarter.  But  it  counts — every  drop  of  the 
blood  counts.  Come!  You  must  meet 
Walama.     He 's  pure  enough !" 

I  could  say  nothing;  I  could  only  make 
guesses  with  myself  as  to  this  woman's  pur- 
poses. I  had  suspected,  had  sniffed,  in  a 
way,  at  the  strain  of  Hawaiian  blood;  but 
Tay  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  I  had  not 
cared  to  ask  casual  strangers  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  questions  concerning  the  pedi- 
gree of  my  friend's  wife.  Why  had  she 
flung  the  business  at  me  now?  What  was 
it  to  me?  I  had  for  just  a  moment  that 
queer  feeling  of  dislike  common  to  most 
Americans  when  it  is  a  matter  of  mixed  race ; 
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but  I  knew  that  here  in  Honolulu  such 
prejudices  were  absurd.  There  was  great 
honor  due  to  the  blood  of  the  old  chiefs,  even 
to  the  blood  of  the  good  commoners. 

She  divined  what  my  thought  would  be. 
"I'm  not  of  chief's  blood,"  she  boasted; 
"I  'm  common  Kanaka!"  She  made  a 
musical,  lovely  thing  out  of  the  objectionable 
word.  "But  my  grandfather  was  the  son  of 
a  missionary — so  I  'm  all  right,  socially!" 
She  spoke  with  amusement,  but  still  I  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  We  walked  slowly 
across  the  lawn,  under  the  great  trees. 
There  was  an  avenue  of  royal  palms  bending 
in  an  arc  from  one  gate  to  another;  in  the 
central  space  before  the  house  was  a 
monkey-pod,  with  huge  spreading  branches. 
We  turned  into  a  side  lawn,  more  thickly 
set  with  flowering  trees  and  bushes,  took  a 
little  path  that  ran  between  formal  garden- 
beds,  and  made  our  way  toward  a  small 
bungalow  that  stood  there  dark  against  a 
high  green  hedge.     The  sun  had  gone  down 
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some  time  earlier,  but  there  was  still  a  deep 
golden  afterglow  in  the  sky.  "Look!"  she 
cried,  pointing  through  the  trees;  "it  must 
have  been  glorious  at  Konalani!"  I  made  a 
sign  of  assent;  for  night  after  night  I 
had  watched  the  sun  go  down  over  Kaena 
Head — standing  on  the  Tays'  terrace  at 
Konalani. 

"And  now  tell  me,  who  is  Walama?"  I 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  must  tell  you,  before  you  meet 
him.  He  's  an  uncle  of  mine,  by  the  wrong 
way.  He  and  my  Hawaiian  great-grand- 
father were  of  the  same  mother,  so  you  see 
how  old  he  must  be.  He  worked  here  for 
ages,  under  Adela  Enderby's  grandfather 
and  father.  They  've  pensioned  him  off 
now,  and  given  him  this  bungalow  for  his 
own."  She  spoke  more  slowly  as  she  went 
on  to  say,  "He  's  a  very  wise  old  man — in 
his  way!"  She  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
path,  laughing  to  herself,  and  took  a  flower 
from  a  bush  we  were  passing. 
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"Here — wear  this!"  and  she  put  the  stem 
through  the  lapel  of  my  coat.  "It  may  pro- 
tect you  against  .  .  .  well,  against  too  much 
wisdom!"  She  laughed  again,  moving  on 
toward  the  bungalow.  I  looked  at  the 
little  white  flower  in  my  buttonhole.  I  have 
never  been  sure  of  its  virtues.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  was  merely  a  bit  of 
Mrs.  Tay's  own  myth-making — one  of 
"Nani's  tricks,"  as  Walama  said;  and  yet 
Walama  seemed  to  recognize  it  as  part  of  a 
ritual. 

"The  old  man  is  very  fond  of  me" — she 
took  up  once  more  the  tale  of  Walama. 
"He  taught  me  something  of  my  native 
language,  and  of  the  history  of  my  people. 
I  'm  the  only  one  of  my  family  who  ever 
acknowledged  the  relationship."  Then  her 
voice,  always  low,  fell  lower  still,  as  she  went 
on:     "The  rest  of  us  are  all  .  .  .  dead!" 

"What!"  I  gasped,  necessarily  gathering 
from  her  remark,  as  she  emphasized  it,  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect. 
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But,  "Hush!"  she  warned  me,  finger  on 
lip,  "Here  we  are." 

We  had  come  to  the  bungalow,  a  low- 
roofed,  broad-windowed  house,  flanked  by 
the  hibiscus  hedge  that  marked  the  Ender- 
bys'  boundaries.  I  caught  the  sweet,  heavy 
odor  of  plumaria  as  we  went  up  the  steps 
to  the  front  door.  There  was  a  small  lanai 
at  the  side,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet  across  the  boards  as  Mrs.  Tay 
turned  the  knob  without  knocking,  and  we 
entered. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
Mrs.  Tay  took  me  with  her  on  this  mad 
visit.  To  be  sure,  she  knew  that  I  suspected 
her  of  some  secret  desire  or  purpose,  and 
perhaps  she  merely  meant  to  put  me  off  the 
track  by  frankly  accepting  the  record  of  her 
intimacy  with  Walama.  She  probably  in- 
tended to  present  me  to  him  and  send  me 
away  again  before  I  could  have  got  any  idea 
of  the  old  man  or  his  ways.  But  she 
reckoned  without  Walama. 
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We  came  at  once  into  a  low,  dimly  lighted 
room,  almost  bare  of  furniture  and  filled 
with  a  strange  acrid  smell,  nauseous,  as  of 
some  unclean  thing  burning — a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  flowers  out- 
side. I  could  see,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
beside  the  single  mat  that  made  a  con- 
spicuous island  on  the  bare  floor,  an  earthen 
brazier  of  some  sort,  from  which  rose  a  faint, 
yellow  smoke.  Mrs.  Tay  sniffed  and 
gasped  and  started  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  that  some  one  was  coming  in 
through  the  French  window  that  opened 
upon  the  lanai.  I  stood  still,  waiting  for  a 
formal  notice  from  Mrs.  Tay;  for  this 
shambling  creature,  scarcely  more  than  a 
bulky  shadow  in  the  low  light,  was  surely  the 
wise  Walama  himself. 

But  Mrs.  Tay  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
me,  to  have  discarded,  if  that  might  be,  my 
presence.  "Am  I  late?  Is  it  done?"  she 
cried;  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a 
break  in  the  even  smoothness  of  her  voice. 
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There  was  no  answer.  In  the  head  of  the 
shadow  that  was  Walama,  I  saw  eyes  that 
were  looking  through  my  soul.  Almost  un- 
consciously I  put  my  hand  to  the  flower  in 
my  coat,  sheepishly  withdrawing  it  immedi- 
ately ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  the  shadow  shake 
as  if  with  laughter. 

He  came  nearer,  and,  still  without 
answering  Mrs.  Tay's  question,  said,  in  a 
rare  nasal  tone  and  with  a  great  show  of 
humility,  "You  are  welcome,  sir,  under  old 
Walama's  roof." 

I  thanked  him,  bowing  toward  Mrs.  Tay, 
thinking  that  at  last  she  would  speak  and 
give  me  a  name  with  the  old  man.  I  was 
annoyed.  I  had  come  to  see  an  ancient, 
decrepit  gardener,  endowed  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  islands — not  a  huge  shadow  that  de- 
rided me  with  mock  humility. 

Again  he  spoke:  "Adela  has  already 
robbed  her  garden  for  you.  That  is  a  fine 
flower!" 

I  could  get  the  satiric  intent  of  his  re- 
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mark,  without  in  the  least  comprehending 
the  cause. 

"No,"  I  began. 

"Ah !"  he  snatched  the  word  from  me,  "it 
was  Nani,  then!"  And  he  turned  from  me 
to  Mrs.  Tay,  for  whose  name  of  Leonora  he 
had  evidently  made  his  own  diminutive. 

I  was  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  a 
hint  of  accusation  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  had 
detected  us  both  in  wrong-doing.  The  an- 
cient gardener's  manners  were  abominable. 
What  right  had  he  to  question  me  or  Mrs. 
Tay — or  anybody,  in  fact?  Yet  I  knew 
that  here  in  his  own  room,  bare  and  dim  and 
full  of  that  sickening  smoke,  he  was  incon- 
testably  a  better  man  than  I.  I  wanted  to 
end  this  interview,  in  which  the  wearing  of 
a  white  flower  had  assumed  such  grave  sig- 
nificance, had  become  the  subject  of  such 
pompous  twaddle.  At  the  same  time  I 
wanted  to  shout,  something  as  Alice  shouted 
to  the  Royal  Personages  of  Wonderland, 
"You  're  nothing  but  a  shadow!"    But  the 
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shadow  suddenly  shifted  his  outhnes,  and,  if 
anything,  was  more  nebulous  than  before, 
with  only  the  glittering,  piercing  eyes  to 
identify  him  in  any  way  with  reality.  I 
could  only  say: 

"It  was  Mrs.  Tay  who  was  kind 
enough  ..." 

"You  must  n't  put  too  much  faith  in 
Nani's  tricks,"  he  said.  "Nani  has  too 
many  tricks  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  it  was  I,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tay. 
"This  is  Mr.  Cree,  Uncle;  a  friend  of 
Arthur's — a  malihim,  here  for  just  a  short 
while.  He  's  interested  in  Hawaiian" — she 
dragged  out  the  end  of  her  syllables  and  then 
sprang  at  her  last  word  with  a  rush,  so  that 
it  swished  like  a  lash — "superstitions!" 
The  shadow  started  and  came  forward 
quickly,  till  he  was  near  enough  to  me  and 
to  the  spluttering  oil-lamp  for  me  to  make 
out  something  of  his  figure  of  a  man.  Bent 
though  he  was,  he  was  taller  than  I  by  a 
head;  and  gave  no  impression  of  weakness, 
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but  rather  of  strength  and  agihty.  His 
arms  were  long  spidery  things,  out  of  pro- 
portion even  with  the  great  size  of  his  body, 
and  his  hands  were  huge  and  crooked,  hke 
claws.  But  the  face,  black  and  scarred 
and  grown  upon  in  patches  with  a  dirty 
gray  beard,  was  a  master-pattern  in  lines 
and  wrinkles,  made  by  ages  of  evil  and 
cruelty. 

I  shrank  back  from  him,  involuntarily, 
with  a  feeling  that  I  did  not  want  him  to 
touch  me ;  whether  it  was  due  to  the  revolt- 
ing ugliness  of  the  old  man  or  to  the  stench 
of  the  burning  stuff  in  the  brazier,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  was  dizzy  and  ill.  And  all  the 
time  I  knew  that  Walama  was  appraising 
me,  body  and  soul.  He  was  "sizing  me  up," 
physically  and  spiritually,  as  a  possible  an- 
tagonist. After  all,  it  was  done  quickly 
enough;  and,  finding  me  harmless,  he  dis- 
missed his  consideration  of  me  with  a  con- 
temptuous grin,  and  began  talking,  in 
Hawaiian,  to  Mrs.  Tay,  retreating  to  the 
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lanai  and  holding  out  a  right  hand  toward 
her  in  a  curious  gesture  of  beckoning,  arm 
at  full  length,  palm  downward,  with  a  just 
perceptible  motion  of  the  claws. 

She  followed  a  few  steps  before  she 
stopped  and  spoke.  The  smoldering  fire  in 
the  brazier  had  flared  up  for  a  moment  and 
died  down  again  to  a  thinner,  more  pungent 
smoke. 

"No!"  she  said,  still  using  her  English. 
"Mr.  Cree  will  be  so  kind,  I  am  sure,  as  to 
take  a  message  for  me  to  Mrs.  Enderby  and 
my  husband.  Just  tell  them,  please,  that 
Walama  is  not  well,  and  .  .  .  and  has 
something  he  wants  to  tell  me.  Say  that 
I  '11  not  keep  them  much  longer !" 

Walama,  once  more  a  shadow,  ignored 
me  completely;  his  manner  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  mock  servility  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  interview.  Before  I  had  got  to 
the  door,  Mrs.  Tay  had  pulled  him  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  shut  the 
French  window.     "Such  a  very  few  min- 
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utes,  tell  them!"  she  called  after  me,  as  I 
closed  the  door. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  house  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  darkness;  for  the  glow  had 
gone  from  the  sky,  and  only  the  stars  shone 
distantly  through  the  tree-tops.  I  snatched 
the  white  flower  from  my  coat  and  hurled  it 
as  far  as  I  could  over  the  hedge  into  the  next 
lawn.  Whatever  its  charm,  I  had  had 
enough  of  it.  I  never  thought  of  it  again 
until  days  afterwards.  Since  then  it  has 
puzzled  me.  Was  it  part  of  the  legitimate 
"business"  ?  I  am  chiefly  inclined  to  think  it 
was  only  a  personal  touch  of  Leonora's — 
one  of  Hani's  "tricks" — something  not  in 
the  rubric,  introduced  maliciously  to  suggest 
the  "blameless  life."  And  yet  .  .  .  why 
was  Walama  displeased  ?  Or  had  he  heard, 
from  his  place  on  the  lanai,  her  comment  as 
she  gave  it  to  me?     I  give  it  up. 

Then,  I  wanted  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
flower,  and  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  a 
spot  where  there  were  blazing  lights  and 
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loud  voices.  I  was  half  sick  with  that  vile 
smoke.  I  had  an  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  Walama.  The  shadow  of 
him  enveloped  me.  Walama  was  a  terror, 
a  pestilence — that  was  plain.  As  for 
Leonora — 

"Well— she's  a  knock-out!"  I  said 
aloud,  falling  into  the  dialect  of  Tommy 
Good. 

I  found  the  others  waiting  in  the  car, 
under  the  light,  Mrs.  Enderby  showing  stout 
and  matronly  in  the  back  seat,  with  her  pink 
and  blue  daughter  beside  her.  Good  had 
pulled  out  one  of  the  small  seats  and,  leaning 
over  the  back  of  it,  was  engaged  in  making 
the  ladies  listen  to  him.  I  could  hear  him 
as  I  came  up.  It  was  what  he  called  his 
"usual  line" — largely  to  be  directed  toward 
the  chaperone,  if  one  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  It  was  intended  to 
make  a  young  girl  believe  that  he  would 
talk  otherwise  to  her — if  she  were  only  alone 
with  him.     I  knew  all  of  Tommy's  devices. 
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But  Miss  Enderby  was  silent,  obviously  un- 
impressed. "Can  she  be  'on'  to  him  al- 
ready?" I  wondered.  With  Mrs.  Tay's 
voice  yet  in  my  ears,  with  Walama  still 
riding  on  my  shoulders,  I  could  consider  the 
idiocies  of  Tommy  Good. 

I  stopped  for  a  minute  before  joining  the 
party.  My  instinct  was  to  call  for  help,  to 
summon  St.  Somebody  to  the  rescue.  Here 
were  these  ordinary,  commonplace  people,  in 
holiday  clothes,  sitting  in  a  motor-car,  talk- 
ing nonsense,  laughing,  as  people  might  do 
in  any  garish  town  in  the  world,  while  just 
across  a  garden  was  a  strange,  high-strung, 
beautiful  woman  holding  conference,  behind 
closed  doors,  with  the  Evil  One.  Arthur 
could  have  knocked  in  the  side  of  the  bunga- 
low with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  I  was  sure. 
It  was  an  imperative  duty  to  carry  off  Mrs. 
Tay  by  force.  But  the  electric  hght,  the 
car,  the  sound  of  Tommy's  voice,  the  smoke 
of  Arthur's  cigar,  the  clanging  of  a  tram  in 
Wilder  Avenue,  all  convinced  me  I  was  a 
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fool,  myself  overwrought  by  too  much  so- 
journing in  strange  places.  It  was  high 
time  I  got  back  home  and  to  work  again. 

So  I  stepped  out  into  the  driveway  and 
was  seen. 

"Where  *s  Nora?"  shouted  Arthur. 

As  I  came  up  to  the  side  of  the  car,  Mrs, 
Enderby  graciously  gave  me  her  hand. 
"Yes,  what  have  you  done  with  Nora?"  she 
asked,  after  a  word  or  two  of  greeting. 

I  gave  them  Mrs.  Tay's  message, 
verbatim. 

"She  was  damned  anxious  not  to  be  late, 
and  now  she  's  holding  up  the  whole  bunch!" 
grumbled  Arthur.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"We  ought  to  be  at  Kahala  now.  .  .  . 
Markeson  's  mixing  the  cocktails !" 

"It 's  only  the  cocktails  he  'd  bother 
about,"  I  thought  indignantly;  "his 
wife  .  .  ." 

Good  came  out  explosively  with,  "By 
God,  Tay!"  and  checked  himself.  The 
ladies  were  unpleasantly  startled.     Arthur 
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puffed  the  end  of  his  cigar  vehemently  and 
threw  it  away.  Mrs.  Enderby  addressed 
herself  to  me.  She  had  to  bend  forward  a 
little  as  she  spoke>  for  I  was  still  standing 
outside  the  car. 

"You  've  had  a  wonderful  experience,  Mr. 
Cree !"  Mrs.  Enderby's  voice  was  the  voice 
of  a  stout  lady  too  neatly  gowned. 
"Walama  is  the  real  thing — almost  the  only 
one  left.  Very  few  people  see  him  nowa- 
days: only  Leonora  would  dare  to  take  you 
without  arranging  it  beforehand.  He 's 
really  very  fond  of  her — claims  a  rather 
shady  relationship  with  her,  in  fact.  He  's 
held  in  awe  by  the  people — he  's  so  old  and 
knows  so  much.  They  whisper  it  about  that 
he  *s  a  kahunar  She  dropped  into  a  whis- 
per herself,  at  the  word  kahuna,  as  if  the 
shadow  of  Walama,  as  I  had  seen  it,  might 
be  listening  somewhere  near  by  to  her  mild 
gossip. 

"He's  an  awful  creature,"  said  Miss 
Enderby;  "absolutely  awful;  and  sits  there 
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on  his  lanai  and  tells  the  most  awful  stories ! 
He  used  to  frighten  me  to  death  when  I  was 
a  child.  He  ought  to  be  put  into  a  book, 
Walama  ought."  The  pink  and  blue  young 
lady  was  sawdust,  after  all. 

"Mrs.  Enderby,"  I  asked,  "what  is  a 
kahuna^  exactly?" 

Here  Tay  grunted.  "Damn  foolishness," 
he  said,  "and,  by  Gad,  some  of  these  women 
believe  it!  I  think  Nora  believes  it.  I 
knew  a  Portuguese  girl  once,  half-Hawaiian, 
Maria  Pia — "  he  cut  himself  short  with,  "a 
friend  of  Leonora's — "  then  stopped  alto- 
gether, thinking  better  of  his  reminiscence. 

Adela  Enderby  came  to  my  help.  "A 
kahuna — well — a  kahuna  is  a  man  who 
prays  you  to  death.  Somebody  hates  you; 
well  and  good.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of 
you.  He  goes  to  a  kahuna  and  pays  his 
money  and  sets  forth  his  case.  The  kahuna 
begins  praying — and  you  die;  that  is,  if 
you  've  got  any  Hawaiian  blood  in  you. 
Arthur  can  say  what  he  pleases — lots  of 
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them  die !  I  don't  know  how  it 's  done. 
Oh,  no ;  it 's  not  poison,  nor  murder  of  any 
kind.  The  victim  is  told  that  he  's  going  to 
die,  and  he  dies." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Enderby,  "there 
was  a  case  last  year,  over  on  Maui — a  man 
on  the  Bedloes'  place.  He  went  to  Mr. 
Bedloe  and  asked  for  a  day  off,  to  go  to 
Wailuku  to  order  a  coffin.  Mr.  Bedloe 
reasoned  with  him,  told  him  it  was  rubbish, 
wanted  him  to  go  to  the  pastor  of  the  church ; 
but  the  man  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
went  off  and  got  his  coffin.  And  he  died, 
too,  when  the  time  came." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  they  believed  it?" 
sneered  Tay;  and  was  going  on  with  some 
profane,  destructive  criticism,  when  JSIrs. 
Enderby  cried,  "Here  comes  Leonora  at 
last!"  and  we  all  turned  to  greet  her. 

Her  arrival  was  clearly  a  relief  to  every- 
body. The  atmosphere  was  thick.  Arthur 
was  in  a  bad  humor;  Good  was  clam-like. 
Adela  leaned  back,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
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folded  her  hands  in  her  lap :  it  was  as  if  she 
had  come  to  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
"Tommy's  chapter,  and  a  short  one,"  I  said 
to  myself;  "he  's  in  wrong,  somehow."  He 
told  me  later  that  he  had  innocently  miscal- 
culated the  temperature  of  the  Islands — he 
had  tried  to  kiss  her.  But  at  least  she  had 
made  no  outcry  over  it,  and  Mrs.  Enderby 
had  discovered  them,  a  silent  pair,  on  op- 
posite ends  of  a  step,  engaged,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  estimating  their  mutual  reactions. 
I  watched  Leonora  Tay  as  she  walked 
lightly  and  swiftly  toward  the  car.  The 
electric  light  above  us  shone  like  day. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  grace  and 
beauty.  She  was  tall  and  stately,  without 
being  large  and  heavy ;  she  carried  her  head 
high ;  her  face  was  full,  but  her  chin  relieved 
it  of  any  dull  roundness,  and  her  profile  was 
almost  that  of  a  Greek  head;  her  skin  was 
of  the  lightest  brown,  with  an  underlying 
ruddiness  that  flared  brilliantly  in  her 
cheeks;  her  hair  and  eyebrows  were  black 
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as  jet,  and  her  eyes  were  large  and  deep-set, 
very  dark,  and  seemed  mqurnful,  except 
when  she  smiled.  She  was  beautiful ;  but  as 
I  watched  her,  I  knew  that  I  could  no  longer 
trust  her,  no  longer  like  her.  And  from 
that  time  on  everything  she  said  and  did 
was  in  another  key.  She  was  no  longer 
the  woman  I  had  seen  going  about  in  her 
house  up  on  Tantalus.  She  was  to  me  a 
woman  who  had  subjected  herself  to  the 
wizardry  of  Walama. 

"I  'm  so  sorry!"  she  excused  herself;  "but 
poor  old  Walama !  He  's  in  a  tragic  mood 
to-night:  thinking  over  old  things.  He  had 
a  lot  to  say.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  cut  him 
off.  ...  I  fear  he  's  coming  near  the  end. 
Grouchy,  Arthur?"  she  asked,  changing  her 
tone,  as  I  helped  her  into  the  car.  "Soup 
cold?  I  am  sorry!  But,  you  know,  I  really 
wanted  to  hurry."  She  kissed  the  back  of 
his  head  and  patted  his  cheek  before  she  took 
the  seat  Adela  Enderby  had  risen  to  give 
her. 
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"Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said;  and  then  we 
rearranged  ourselves  in  the  car.  I  climbed 
in  beside  the  sulky  Tay. 

"That 's  the  way  with  women,"  he  buzzed 
in  my  ear  as  we  started;  "always  doing  some 
fool  little  thing  and  putting  everybody  out. 
Damned  old  Kanaka!" 

"What 's  that,  Arthur?"  She  had  heard 
him.  "Fool  little  thing?  I  wonder  if  you 
ever  did  anything  in  your  hfe  more  im- 
portant than  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  than  .  .  .  listen 
to  poor  old  Walama."  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  annoyance.  She  was  merely  trying 
to  express  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

Mrs.  Enderby  thrust  in  a  soft  wedge  of 
banality,  and  we  turned  down  Punahou 
Street.  Arthur  cheered  up  perceptibly  as 
we  raced  along  Kalakaua  Avenue  toward 
Waikiki,  and  regaled  me  with  a  bit  of  scan- 
dal concerning  the  late  king.  Behind  us, 
Tommy  was  off  again.  I  turned  round  to 
look.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  not  listening. 
Adela's    face    was    expressionless    as    she 
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watched  the  searchlights  that  flashed  from 
Fort  Ruger.     Poor  Tommy! 

As  for  Leonora  Tay,  she  was  humming 
the  "Beach  at  Waikiki."  But  just  where 
the  road  runs  along  the  sea-wall  and  you 
sometimes  get  a  touch  of  spray  in  your  face, 
she  made  a  curious  motion  with  her  arm,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  throw  something  far  out 
into  the  waves.  She  held  her  hand  outside 
the  car  for  a  second,  saying,  "I  thought  1 
felt  a  drop  of  rain."  As  we  went  round 
Diamond  Head,  even  Good  was  silent.  We 
were  a  quiet  party  that  turned  into  the 
Kahala  Road  and  drew  up  at  the  back  of  the 
Markesons'  cottage — not  so  very  late  after 
all.     Markeson  was  shaking  the  cocktails. 


II 

TOMMY  was  indeed,  at  bottom,  a  good 
soul.  He  was  extremely  profane  and 
told  outrageous  stories,  even  when  there 
were  ladies.  But  he  was  generous  and 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  world  and  had 
no  malice.  Moreover,  there  was  something 
childish  about  him,  something  almost  inane. 
His  attempt  to  kiss  the  proper  Miss 
Enderby  is  just  the  case  to  prove  my  point. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  cad  about  him.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him  whether 
or  not  he  kissed  Miss  Enderby.  But  he  had 
gathered  from  popular  songs  and  cheap 
magazine  stories  that  in  the  tropical  islands 
young  ladies  expected,  even  if  they  did  not 
demand,  such  little  attentions  from  the  men 
they  met.     The  idea  had  crystallized  in  his 
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mind,  even  as  certain  ideas  about  Americans 
in  general  have  crystallized  in  the  English 
mind.  Adela  was  young  and  pretty;  the 
performance  of  the  customary  salute  offered 
no  insuperable  difficulties  to  his  mind.  It 
was  to  be  taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that 
nobody  meant  anything  by  it.  And  so  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  surprised 
to  find  her  daughter  and  the  amusing  Mr. 
Good  sitting  glumly  silent  under  the  glare 
of  the  electric  light.  Tommy  had  never 
grown  up ;  and  the  manners  and  mannerisms 
that  had  pleased  people  in  a  youngster  of 
twenty  failed  utterly  now  that  he  was  much 
nearer  forty.  It  took  a  very  few  minutes 
for  the  dullest  matron  or  maid  to  discover 
that  he  was  quite  ineligible — without  a  tre- 
mendous bank-account,  which  Tommy  did 
not  possess.  And  in  the  long  run  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  more  friends  among  women 
than  most  men  can  reckon,  without  creating 
sentimental  disturbances  anywhere.  Adela 
Enderby  had  taken  his  measure,  even  before 
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he  tried  to  kiss  her,  and  had  closed  her  eyes 
and  folded  her  hands  and  ceased  to  take  in- 
terest. But  Tommy  believed  in  being  on 
the  job:  he  was  sincerely  sorry  that  by  "mis- 
calculating the  temperature  of  the  Islands" 
he  had  offended  her;  and  he  was  so 
apologetic,  so  eager  to  atone,  that  in  a  short 
time  she  had  changed  her  attitude  toward 
him,  and  they  were  laughing  together  like 
old  friends. 

This  was  particularly  fortunate,  as  they 
were  put  together  at  table,  and  the  man  on 
her  left  was  a  stiff-necked  major,  who 
stormed  over  the  table  at  large  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Administration.  .  .  .  But  I 
had  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 

We  found,  when  we  arrived,  that  the 
guests  had  gathered  on  a  little  stretch  of 
lawn  between  the  cottage  and  the  sea.  Two 
or  three  quiet-colored  Japanese  lanterns, 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  low  algar- 
robas,  gave  enough  light  for  mutual  recogni- 
tion.    Markeson  himself  was  standing  on 
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the  lanaij  working  at  his  cocktails  with  all 
the  flourish  of  a  professional  bartender. 
Mrs.  Markeson,  whose  rouge  and  powder 
could  be  seen  even  in  the  semi-darkness, 
came  forward  to  meet  us. 

"So  good  of  you  to  come!"  she  cried  to 
Mrs.  Tay,  including  us  in  the  range  of  her 
high  nasal  voice.  She  grasped  Tommy  and 
me  each  in  turn  by  the  hand  and  gave  us  a 
strident  "^ Aloha!"  that  collapsed  into  a 
giggle. 

"Awf'ly  kind  of  you  to  let  us  come."  It 
was,  of  course,  Good  who  rose  to  the  situa- 
tion! 

"Let  you  come!  Oh,  Momma!"  she 
ejaculated,  choking  over  the  idea.  "Two 
more  men!  Two  more  men  are  wanted, 
everywhere." 

Good  looked  a  httle  crestfallen  at  this 
frank  escape  from  the  particular  person  to 
the  general  state  of  society,  and  was  about 
to  reduce  the  platitude  to  its  lowest  terms 
when  Markeson  shouted  from  the  lanai: 
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"You  Ve  come  just  in  time,  Tay.  I 
mixed  a  little  extra,  for  your  sake." 

And  Arthur,  completely  restored  to  good 
humor,  replied,  "Damn  good  thing  you  did! 
The  women  would  have  had  to  go  without." 

Then  Mrs.  Markeson  took  us  in  tow  and 
presented  us  to  the  other  guests.  There 
was  the  stiff,  violent  major,  with  his  purple- 
faced  lady;  there  was  a  notorious  man-of- 
letters  with  his  very  smart  second  or  third 
wife;  and  there  was  a  burly,  pink-cheeked, 
blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  captain,  whose  face 
was  saved  from  the  "typical"  only  by  the 
flash  of  his  eye  and  the  long,  firm  line  of  his 
mouth.  Otherwise  it  was  the  face  of  the 
football  man  on  the  cover  of  a  ten-cent 
magazine — the  kind  of  magazine  the  dis- 
tinguished man-of-letters  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  his  "virile  stuff."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Crowther  had  already  fastened 
upon  the  captain  as  a  possible  hero  for  his 
next  troglodyte  romance. 

When  we  had  duly  gone  the  round  and  re- 
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peated  names  mechanically  as  they  were  an- 
nounced to  us,  and  smiled  in  response  to  Mr. 
Crowther's  epigram  of  welcome — spoken  in 
Hawaiian,  but  with  a  strong  Pittsburger 
accent — Mrs.  Markeson  screamed,  "Well, 
we  're  all  here  now  but  Kaiulani — she  's  very 
late!" 

I  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  name — for 
I  had  found  very  touching  the  story  of 
Stevenson's  little  friend,  the  Princess — and 
saw  that  Mrs.  Markeson  was  glancing  most 
archly  at  Captain  Blake,  who  was  pinker 
than  ever  but  firmer  about  the  mouth.  I 
was  standing  near  Good  and  Adela  En- 
derby,  and  Adela  answered  the  question  I 
had  not  asked. 

"We  're  waiting  for  Kaiulani  King.  She 
was  named  for  the  Princess.  Her  mother 
was  part  Hawaiian,  you  see — a  great  friend 
of  the  old  royalty.  Her  father,  by  the  way, 
once  knocked  old  Walama  down  for  daring 
to  question  some  of  the  Kalakaua  genealogy. 
The  story  goes  that  the  old  man  was  wild 
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with  rage  and  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
entire  family.  People  thought  he  had  gone 
mad." 

"What  was  he — the  father — by  race,  I 
mean?" 

"Oh,  an  Englishman.  One  of  the  old 
lot,  who  used  fists  and  horsewhips  rather 
freely  on  the  inferior  races.  Hardly  a 
gentleman,  though." 

The  word  amused  me.  I  surveyed  our 
host  and  the  guests  assembled:  Markeson, 
Crowther,  Major  Kurtzhals  of  the  Army, 
Arthur  Tay,  Good.  .  .  .  Good,  I  maintain 
it,  was  a  gentleman,  though  hardly  of  the 
old  romantic  sort ;  Tay  had  been  a  gentleman 
once,  however  much  I  might  doubt  his 
present  quality.  The  others — it  was  plain 
as  the  noses  on  their  faces — did  n't  pass 
muster — until  I  came  to  Captain  Blake,  who 
looked  completely  out  of  place  in  that  queer 
crowd  of  social  adventurers.  He  couldn't 
even  make  the  best  of  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances.    Everybody  was  looking  at  him. 
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some  of  them  following  up  Mrs.  Markeson's 
roguish  glance  with  broader  hints. 

Adela  took  up  the  talk  again.  "He  's 
supposed  to  be  engaged  to  her."  She 
nodded  toward  Blake.  "Everybody  won- 
ders if  he  is.  People  ask  them  together 
just  to  try  to  find  out.  But  this  crowd!  I 
wonder  how  they  ever  got  her  to  come. 
They  are  n't  the  right  sort,  you  know,  really. 
You  wonder  why  we  're  here?  Nora  per- 
suaded Mamma — who  is  putty  in  her  hands. 
Nora  wanted  to  come,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason.  They  're  not  her  lot  any  more 
than  ours.  She  said  she  wanted  somebody 
here  to  buck  her  up.  Arthur  and  Markeson 
have  struck  up  a  crazy  intimacy — founded, 
they  say,  on  a  common  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Markeson.  Poor  Nora!  She  and  Captain 
Blake  were  very  good  friends  once,  but 
Arthur  behaved  badly  and  broke  it  up. 
That  was  before  Arthur  took  to  drink  and 
.  .  .  that  kind  of  thing.  It  was  just  before 
Kaiulani  came  back  from  school." 
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The  girl  ran  on  without  apology  for  her 
gossip.  The  phrase,  "Not  her  lot  any  more 
than  ours,"  made  apology  unnecessary. 
The  "Nora  persuaded  us"  was  significant. 
Of  what?  Was  Mrs.  Tay  jealous  of 
Arthur?  Had  she  any  idea  of  throwing 
herself  into  contrast  with  the  Markeson 
woman?    It  was  absurd  to  think  it. 

"Tell  me  more  about  the  Princess  King," 
I  urged  Adela. 

"Ohl  Kaiulani?  What  do  you  want  to 
know?" 

"Everything!" 

"You  '11  see  her  in  a  few  minutes — I  hope ! 
She 's  an  adorable  httle  thing — usually 
light-hearted  and  gay — sings  beautifully. 
One  of  the  few  girls  who  can  play  the 
ukelele  as  if  it  were  the  natural  thing  to  do! 
The  rest  do  it  as  a  stunt.  You  've  heard 
them?  Awful,  isn't  it?  But  she  hasn't 
been  very  well  lately — grown  thin  and 
meagre.     Perhaps  she  is  in  love." 

"But  her  people — are  they  living?" 
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"No,  she  's  the  only  one.  She  lives  with 
an  old  friend  of  her  mother's — a  fat  old 
hapahaole,  who  does  n't  bother  about  her 
much.  Her  father  died  years  ago,  just  after 
the  annexation.  Walama  caused  a  scandal 
by  going  to  the  funeral  in  his  best  clothes. 
.  .  .  Her  mother  died  shortly  afterwards  of 
a  curious  disease.  .  .  .  The  doctors  could  n't 
make  anything  out  of  it.  Do  you  know," — 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  take  an  interest  in 
her  own  story;  she  turned  and  stared  at 
Leonora  with  puzzled,  half-closed  eyes — 
"do  you  know,"  she  repeated,  "from  all  I 
have  heard,  she  began  to  go  just  as 
Kaiulani  's  going  now." 

"Going?    How?" 

But  Blake  had  run  back  toward  the  road, 
from  which  there  came  the  sound  of  a  motor. 
Mrs.  Markeson  hurried  forward.  I  looked 
quickly  at  Mrs.  Tay,  who  was  gazing  wide- 
eyed  into  the  darkness  which  had  covered 
Blake.  She  had  forgotten  everything  ex- 
cept what  was  hidden  in  that  darkness.     At 
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last  she  had  given  herself  away.  I  saw  that 
Adela,  too,  was  watching  her,  with  the  same 
puzzled,  incredulous  expression;  and  then 
Mrs.  Enderby,  who  until  that  moment  had 
endured  benignly  the  society  of  the  Major's 
lady,  waddled  across  the  lawn  like  a 
motherly  duck  and  clucked  some  common- 
place into  Mrs.  Tay's  ear.  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Tay  came  back  from  space  and  sent  a 
glance  around  the  circle,  carelessly,  until  her 
eyes  caught  mine.  She  beckoned  to  me, 
and,  leaving  Adela  and  Good  to  patch  up 
the  last  of  their  difficulties,  I  obeyed  the 
summons. 

"I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  Kaiulani," 
she  said,  "and  marry  her,  and  carry  her 
away.  She  's  a  frail  little  thing  and  needs 
a  change  of  air." 


Ill 

WE  heard  Mrs.  Markeson's  shrill 
welcome,  "Oh,  you  sweet  child, 
what  was  the  matter?  I  do  hope  it  was  n't 
an  accident!"  And  soon  she  reappeared, 
dragging  into  the  mellow  lantern-light  a 
young  girl  who  immediately  became  the  cen- 
tre of  interest  for  the  entire  company. 
Crowther  rushed  forward  with  an  exagger- 
ated courtesy  of  welcome,  spilling,  as  he 
went,  part  of  his  cocktail  on  his  shirt-front, 
and  even  Tay  lurched  heavily  up  to  speak  to 
her.  The  ladies  murmured  sympathetically 
in  the  background.  Standing  a  little  out  of 
the  circle,  I  could  adjust  the  entire  comedy. 
It  needed  scarcely  more  than  a  glance  to  tell 
how  it  stood  with  the  Captain.  His  lips 
were  drawn  tightly  together,  giving  his 
mouth    the    effect    of    a    hard,    perfectly 
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straight  line.  He  was  looking  anxiously 
into  the  girl's  face:  there  were  a  thousand 
questions  in  his  attitude.  Mrs.  Tay  had 
not  joined  in  the  chorus  of  greetings.  She 
stood  watching  Blake  intently,  but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  emotion.  Then,  only  for  a 
second,  she  closed  her  eyes,  to  open  them 
again  not  upon  Blake  but  upon  Kaiulani 
King,  who  caught  the  stare  full  and  held  it. 
But  finally  the  girl  bowed  her  head  and 
moved  quickly  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  side. 

A  little  Japanese  stepped  out  with  the  one 
last  cocktail,  but  the  girl  refused  it,  much  to 
Mrs.  Tay's  amusement. 

"Kaiulani  has  n't  been  corrupted  yet — 
Irene!" 

Mrs.  Markeson  was  grateful  for  the  first 
name;  she  felt  included  at  last,  although  in 
what  she  hardly  knew. 

"But," — Leonora  was  making  a  speech, 
with  deep  emphasis,  addressing  us  all,  and 
holding  up  the  dregs  of  her  cocktail — 
"nevertheless,    I    propose    the    health    of 
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Kaiulani  King!     Her  health  and  her  heart's 
desire!" 

She  laughed,  before  touching  her  glass  to 
her  lips;  and  the  rest  cheered  noisily  and 
drank,  while  Kaiulani  moved  a  little  closer 
still  to  Mrs.  Enderby,  as  if  for  protection. 
As  she  did  so,  she  came  fully  under  the  light 
of  one  of  the  lanterns,  and  I  could  see  how 
thin  she  was,  how  pale  her  face,  set  off  by  her 
black  hair  and  brows  and  lashes.  Her  eyes 
turned  restlessly  from  one  of  us  to  another, 
and  now  and  again  she  looked  into  the  dark- 
ness behind  her.  But  she  avoided  Leonora 
and  Blake  equally.  Markeson  and  Tay 
blurted  out,  "Speech!  speech!"  but  Kaiulani 
only  held  out  her  arms  helplessly  and  said : 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor." 

Then  Markeson  gave  his  arm  to  the 
purple-faced  lady  from  the  barracks  and  led 
the  way  up  to  the  lanai  where  the  dinner- 
table  was  set. 

The  rest  of  us  followed  in  no  particular 
order,  and  found  our  places  under  Mrs. 
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Markeson's  clamorous  directions.  On  her 
part,  it  was  a  put-up  job  on  Blake  and 
Kaiulani,  vulgar  but  without  malice.  She 
seated  the  women  first  and  then  shouted : 

"Now  just  guess,  Captain,  where  I  Ve  put 
you." 

Blake  flushed  with  annoyance  and  em- 
barrassment, and  put  his  hand  on  the  chair 
at  his  hostess's  right. 

"Oh,  no — that 's  the  Major's,"  and  as  he 
crossed  to  her  other  side,  she  fairly  screamed : 

"Guess  again!  I  always  keep  that  for 
Arthur!" 

At  this  Mrs.  Tay  raised  her  eyebrows,  and 
seemed  bored  by  the  proceedings ;  but  mur- 
mured, "Bless  his  innocent  little  heart!"  as 
the  Captain  paused  for  an  instant  by  her 
chair.  Then  he  looked  across  the  table 
where  Kaiulani  was  seated,  and  she  nodded 
to  him  almost  imperceptibly;  but  Mrs.  Tay 
drew  in  her  breath.  I  had  taken  the  chair 
beside  Mrs.  Tay,  who  was  directly  opposite 
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Kaiulani.  I  meant  to  keep  the  place  against 
all  comers.  I  intended  to  follow  the  play 
as  closely  as  I  could.  The  pitiful  child 
across  the  table,  with  only  the  Captain's  fists 
to  defend  her,  was  no  match  for  Leonora. 
Leonora  had  no  fear  of  fists. 

Meanwhile  Blake  had  walked  boldly 
round  the  end  of  the  table  to  Kaiulani,  who 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  that  could 
have  meant  only  one  thing.  It  was  an 
utterly  unexpected  show  of  bravery.  I 
listened  for  some  mocking  comment  from 
Leonora,  but  she  was  silent;  she  merely  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Markeson's  lead  in  a  little  round 
of  hand-clapping. 

It  had  been  the  vulgarest  of  devices,  to  be 
seen  of  all  men  and  women,  and  the  Captain 
and  Kaiulani  had  been  trapped.  Blake  had 
been  too  transparent,  Kaiulani  too  weak,  to 
keep  out  of  it.  Adela's  eyes  blazed  with 
blue  fire;  she  wanted  to  do  something  cata- 
clysmic and  escape.     Tommy,  who  had  been 
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pointed  to  the  place  beside  her,  brushed  past 
me  and  said  in  my  ear,  "Well,  if  this  is  n't 
the  damnedest  ...   !" 

Leonora,  turning  her  head,  called  out  in 
open  derision,  "What!  bad  again,  Mr.  Good? 
You  forget  you  're  in  polite  society." 

Crowther  began  to  say  something  virile  to 
her  about  the  spots  on  his  shirt-front,  but 
she  shut  him  up  in  turn  with  ridicule.  "It 's 
what  you  get,"  she  said,  "for  wearing  clothes 
you  're  not  used  to.     You  cave-men.  .  .  ." 

She  was  perhaps  going  to  qualify  her 
rudeness;  but  Mrs.  Markeson,  having  seated 
all  her  guests,  suddenly  rose  and  raised  her 
voice  again.  Such  a  voice!  I  remember 
wondering  then  how  Markeson  could  stand 
it — and  Tay,  even  considering  her  many 
charms. 

"I  think  from  the  looks  of  him — don't 
you,  Leonora? — that  Captain  Blake  has 
something  he  'd  like  to  tell  us."  She  was  on 
tiptoe  with  excitement. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Irene.     Give  him  a  chance." 
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"Speech!  Speech!"  shouted  Tay  and 
Markeson  and  the  Major. 

It  was  Mrs.  JNIarkeson's  triumph.  I 
remembered  Adela  Enderby's  words: 
"They  're  not  our  lot."  Ah,  but  this  would 
identify  her  with  "our  lot"!  Her  game  had 
been  a  petty  game,  and  she  had  played  it 
outrageously  against  the  rules,  but  she  had 
won.  It  was  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  her. 
For  here  she  had  the  Enderbys  and  Tays  at 
dinner,  who  represented  the  old  conservative 
kamaaina  crowd;  there  was  army  present — 
people  would  overlook  the  "Kurtzhals"  for 
the  sake  of  the  "Major";  and  Crowther  was 
a  well-known  novelist,  who  "sold"  tremen- 
dously in  three  continents.  But  her  gi-eat- 
est  cards  of  all  were  Kaiulani  King  and  the 
Captain.  If  this  engagement,  so  long  ex- 
pected, so  much  talked  of,  were  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, announced,  at  her  table!  She 
was  made!  She  saw  her  name  headlined  in 
the  "Star-Bulletin."  Not  a  door  could  be 
closed  against  her.     She  would  become,  by 
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Kaiulani's  creation,  one  of  "our  lot."  She 
had  leaned  far  over  her  chair  during  the 
pause  that  succeeded,  her  face  red  far  be- 
yond the  proper  limits  set  by  the  delicate 
spot  in  the  middle  of  her  cheek. 

Then  Carey  Blake,  after  a  whispered 
word  to  Kaiulani,  stood  up  to  speak.  The 
blue-eyed  boy  of  a  man  was  handsome  when 
he  was  in  a  rage.  His  head  was  high,  and 
his  chin  set.  There  were  flashes  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  hne  of  his  mouth  trembled. 

"Miss  King  has  touched  a  soul  in  him, 
somewhere,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Tay,  under  my 
breath. 

She  turned  on  me.  "What  do  I  care  for 
his  soul?  It's  the  magnificent  body  of 
him!"  She  breathed  heavily,  and  her  hands, 
under  the  table,  were  clutching  at  the  cloth. 
The  beast  in  Leonora  was  coming  very  near 
the  surface. 

But  Blake  was  speaking,  evenly,  dully, 
almost  without  inflection.  "I  had  no  desire 
to  bleat  the  news  out  in  such  a  company  as 
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this.  Not  here!"  he  said;  at  which  Tay  and 
Markeson,  who  missed  the  essence  of  the 
scene  utterly  and  thought  he  intended  a 
compliment,  bellowed,  "Hear!  Hear!"  like 
two  echoes  of  Bashan. 

"I  must  ask  those  of  you  who  are  strangers 
to  forgive  the  bad  taste  of  it,"  he  went  on. 

"What 's  that?"  exclaimed  Markeson. 

"Oh,  nothing,  Gus ;  shut  up !  Let  him  go 
on,"  answered  his  wife. 

"...  The  rotten  taste  of  the  whole 
proceeding,"  continued  Blake. 

Even  Mrs.  Markeson  winced  at  that;  but 
her  item  in  the  "Star-Bulletin"  was  becom- 
ing an  actuality;  the  very  phrases  of  it  ran 
in  her  mind. 

"We  don't  always  do  things  this  way  out 
here."  Then  he  began  to  speak  with  greater 
emphasis.  "None  of  you  are  friends  of 
Miss  King's — excepting  Mrs.  Enderby  and 
her  daughter.  None  of  you — not  one! — is 
a  friend  of  mine.  And  you  can't  have  the 
slightest  legitimate  interest  in  our  affairs. 
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But  you  have  flattered  us  beyond  reason 
with  your  attentions,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 
The  irony  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
broke  down.  "I  have  Miss  King's  consent 
to  tell  you  that  she  and  I  are  engaged  to  be 
married,"  was  his  impotent  conclusion. 

"Miss  King's  consent,  doubtless,  to  insult 
everybody,"  said  Leonora,  coolly. 

She  made  it  very  difficult  for  her  friend 
Irene.  The  speech  had  been  an  insult  to 
everybody — except  the  carefully  specified 
Enderbys  and,  perhaps,  Good  and  myself,  as 
strangers.  I  expected  a  row,  for  I  had 
heard  Markeson  gi'owling.  How  could  we 
settle  down  now  to  an  amicable  dinner- 
party? Even  pretence  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  looked  across  the  table  at 
Tommy,  half  expecting  to  see  him  clear  for 
action — I  had  no  doubt  upon  what  side,  for 
there  could  be  only  one  side  in  a  company 
like  that. 

Mrs.  Markeson  had  a  word  on  the  tip  of 
her  tongue  but  changed  her  mind  in  a  flash. 
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She  caught  up  a  lei,  a  wreath,  of  7naile  that 
was  twined  about  the  heavy  silver  dishes  on 
the  table,  and,  running  to  Kaiulani,  placed  it 
gently,  coaxingly,  on  the  girl's  head,  fasten- 
ing the  ends  of  it  in  the  knot  of  her  black 
hair.  The  act  was  spontaneous:  it  might 
have  been  gracious,  charming,  in  any  other 
person,  at  any  other  time. 

Kaiulani  sat  spellbound,  staring  across 
the  table  at  Mrs.  Tay;  and  then  it  was  that 
at  last  and  completely  the  real  Leonora,  the 
real  Nani,  broke  through  the  veneer  of  man- 
ners, through  the  cultivated  restraint  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Tay.  She  began  to  speak,  and 
her  voice,  though  hoarse  at  first,  grew  high 
and  sharp,  and  seemed  to  cut  the  air  like  a 
brandished  sword. 

"Arthur!  Gus!"  she  cried;  "what's  the 
matter  with  you  two?  Yasuto!" — and  she 
pounced  on  the  dazed  little  Japanese,  who 
was  waiting  for  these  unusual  ceremonies  to 
end  and  his  business  to  begin.  "Cham- 
pagne! now!    We  must  drink  them!    Ah, 
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you  see  what  luck  I  brought,  for  I  wished 
her  her  heart's  desire.  Oh,  you," — she 
singled  out  Tommy  with  a  fling  of  her  hand 
and  an  outstretched  finger — "turn  on  the 
electric  lights!  This  business  can't  be  done 
properly  by  candle-light." 

Arthur  looked  round  at  her  with  a  queer 
grimace,  and  Markeson  repeated  the  order 
for  champagne.  Tommy,  shocked  into 
obedience,  pressed  the  button  in  the  wall  at 
his  back  and  made  the  whole  scene  lurid  with 
a  sudden  blaze  of  lights.  The  Crowthers 
and  the  Kurtzhalses  left  their  places  and 
rushed  to  congratulate  "the  progenitors  of 
the  future,"  as  Mr.  Crowther  felicitously  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  language  of  the  cave-man. 
Adela  Enderby  had  not  moved  but  was 
slowly  breaking  her  fan  to  pieces.  Mrs. 
Enderby,  standing  between  Markeson  and 
the  Captain,  was  copiously  weeping.  Over 
behind  Kaiulani  I  could  see  the  lustre  of 
Mrs.  JNIarkeson's  powder  and  paint.     Her 
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hands  were  resting  on  the  girl's  shoulders, 
and  her  face,  at  least,  had  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten every  insult.  For  her  the  one  fact 
remained :  the  engagement  was  out,  and  was 
her  great  achievement.  She  was  already 
dropping  the  Kurtzhalses  from  her  list ;  she 
was  sending  Arthur  Tay  to  limbo;  she  was 
giving  a  window  to  the  cathedral !  It  was  a 
remarkably  open  face,  under  the  paint  and 
powder,  that  leered  over  Kaiulani's  shoulder. 
When  the  champagne  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, Markeson  himself  proposed  a 
toast.  Whether  he,  too,  chose  to  ignore 
Blake's  speech,  or  whether  he  had  not  quite 
understood,  or  whether  it  was  already  for- 
gotten in  the  fumes  of  wine,  I  could  not  tell. 
His  fat  pudgy  face,  unlike  his  wife's,  showed 
very  little  beyond  a  fondness  for  food  and 
drink.  Blake  refused  any  response  to  the 
toast.  He  stood  stiff  and  scowling.  "I  've 
said  enough,"  he  announced,  and  squared  his 
jaw. 
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"Well,  rather!"  replied  Leonora;  "you 
and  I  both!  Once  more  we  are  partners  in 
iniquity." 

Blake's  color  flooded  full  into  his  face, 
then  ebbed  again,  leaving  him  deathly 
white  in  the  electric  glare.  His  eyes  closed 
for  a  second,  and  then  he  turned  quickly  as 
if  to  see  what  Ivaiulani  had  heard.  Kaiu- 
lani's  head  dropped  under  her  maile,  and  her 
shoulders  drooped  under  JNIrs.  Markeson's 
grasp. 

When  it  was  all  done,  and  the  champagne 
glasses  had  been  taken  from  the  table,  Mrs. 
Enderby,  sobbing  audibly,  went  up  to 
Kaiulani  and  kissed  her.  It  was  the  worst 
thing  she  could  have  done :  it  seemed  to  mix 
the  old  lady  up  with  the  bad  lot,  somehow. 
It  must  have  been  done  in  the  sweetest 
spirit;  but  it  was  like  one  of  her  remarks — 
hopelessly  stupid.  Adela  threw  the  last  of 
her  fan  on  the  floor. 

Leonora  laughed,  and  said,  once  more  in 
her  low,  slow  drawl : 
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"Not  tears  already,  Kaiulani?  And  from 
your  old  friends,  too!" 

But  when  we  were  all  seated  again,  in 
candle-light  as  before,  I  saw  that  Kaiulani's 
eyes  were  big  and  dark  and  tearless. 


IV 

YES,  in  spite  of  everything — in  spite 
of  insults,  in  spite  of  quarrels,  in  spite 
of  ill-timed  kisses  and  tears,  in  spite  of 
Leonora,  in  spite  of  the  devil  himself,  who 
was  surely  one  of  the  party — we  bravely  de- 
cided to  make  a  dinner  of  it.  We  started  in 
not  so  badly,  after  all.  Mrs.  Enderby  re- 
trieved herself  by  drying  her  eyes  and  ask- 
ing Markeson  how  the  fishing  was  off 
Makapuu  Point.  Mrs.  Tay  set  herself  the 
easy  task  of  reducing  a  cave-man  to  im- 
becility. Mrs.  Crowther,  on  my  right, 
leaned  across  Tay  to  congratulate  Irene 
Markeson  upon  having  "pulled  it  off." 
This  left  me  with  unrestricted  opportunity 
for  observation.  I  saw  that  Adela  Enderby 
had  discovered  the  real  Tommy.  He  had 
gathered  the  fragments  of  her  fan  from  the 
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floor,  and  was  making  a  delicate  pretence  at 
surgery — putting  it  bit  by  bit  together,  hit 
or  miss,  while  she  recovered  from  her  rage. 
At  last  she  smiled  at  something  he  said,  and 
I  breathed  more  easily.  It  was  another 
danger  point  passed.  In  the  stillness  that 
comes  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  conversa- 
tional buzz,  I  heard  Blake  ask  of  Kaiulani: 

"What  made  you  so  late?" 

"Unavoidably  detained!"  she  answered, 
quite  audibly,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  "I 
can't  tell  you  now — don't  ask  me!"  Then 
she,  as  well,  caught  at  the  general  relief,  the 
general  platitudes. 

"When  are  you  going  to  mend  your  ways 
out  here — your  highways?"  she  began,  and 
joined  Markeson  in  his  loud  condemnation 
of  the  supervisors  of  roads  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu.  Adela  whispered 
something  to  Good,  who  turned  at  once 
and  began  bantering  Kaiulani.  Then  he 
brought  his  voice  down  to  a  mumble,  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  telling  her  of  his  honest 
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and  profound  sympathy.  She  looked  much 
nearer  the  point  of  tears  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  evening.  I  caught  his  eye 
and  shook  my  head ;  but  he  nodded  sideways, 
indicating  Adela,  and  I  understood  that  he 
was  obeying  orders.  He  tipped  me  a  wink 
over  the  top  of  JNIrs.  Markeson's  vases.  It 
was  an  old  sign  of  his  to  me  that  there  was 
"something  doing."  What  the  "something" 
meant  just  then,  I  could  not  guess.  Per- 
haps his  orders  were  far-reaching. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Major  fell 
foul  of  the  Administration.  There  was  no 
need — that  I  could  soon  see — for  his  fiery 
oration ;  for  most  of  the  people  at  table  were 
in  entire  agreement  with  liim.  But  he  be- 
came more  and  more  eloquent,  louder  and 
louder,  until  all  conversation  was  drowned 
out  in  the  flood  of  his  words.  The  purple- 
faced  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  was 
puffed  up  with  pride  and  occasionally 
spurred  her  good  man  on  to  further  en- 
deavors with,  "Tell  them  about  this,  petty 
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dear,"  and,  "Tell  them  about  that,"  until  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  set 
down  and  the  President  himself  stood  forth 
bare  of  all  decency,  a  self-confessed  liar  and 
thief  and  ignoramus. 

Blake  tried  once  to  interrupt. 

"Oh,  I  say,  after  all,  he  's  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  and  it 's  hardly  .  .  ." 

"But  this  is  a  private  dinner-party," 
roared  the  JNIajor,  glaring  down  the  table, 
"and  I  am  only  telling  the  truth!" 

I  had  been  trying  meanwhile  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  my  impressions,  my  guesses,  my 
suspicions,  and  fit  them  together  into  some- 
thing like  a  coherent  piece  of  evidence  upon 
which  I  might  work  later — if  necessary. 
For,  against  my  reason,  against  my  religion, 
I  had  come  gradually  to  believe  that  black 
magic,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  going 
on  just  over  our  shoulders.  I  was  sitting 
with  my  back  toward  the  raihng  of  the  lanai, 
and  not  four  feet  from  me  the  breeze  was 
rustling  the  large  leaves  of  the  bananas.     I 
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looked  round  once — during  a  particularly 
venomous  attack  of  the  Major's — ^half -ex- 
pecting to  see  ...  I  did  n't  know  what — 
creeping  mysteries ;  perhaps  a  sacrificial  fire 
far  down  the  beach;  an  evil  face,  blacker 
than  the  night — a  face  like  Walama's!  But 
all  I  could  see,  in  the  light  that  fell  around 
from  our  shaded  candles,  was  the  shiny,  pale- 
green  trunks  of  royal  palms,  the  corrugated 
boles  of  dates.  I  heard  a  soft  thud  on  the 
ground,  and  started ;  but  it  was  the  fall  of  a 
bread-fruit  or  an  alligator-pear.  Over  the 
end  of  the  lanai,  through  the  genial  glow^  of 
the  lanterns,  I  glimpsed  the  vague  shimmer 
of  the  sea,  reflecting  stars. 

And  I  made  out  my  "facts,"  tabulating 
them  in  my  mind  something  like  this:  that 
Mrs.  Tay  hated  Kaiulani  for  the  Captain's 
sake  and  had  employed  magic  against  her, 
and  that  Kaiulani  knew  it;  and  that  there 
had  been  more  between  Mrs.  Tay  and  the 
Captain  than  Kaiulani  knew  or  Adela  En- 
derby  guessed.     These  other  people  were 
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nothing  but  Mrs.  Tay's  chorus,  to  whom  she 
felt  herself  in  no  way  bound.  Their  stupid 
vulgarity  would  have  bored  her  beyond  en- 
durance, if  they  had  not  served  her  as  a 
background  upon  which  she  might  throw  in 
relief  the  puppets  she  was  moving,  in  her 
game — Kaiulani,  Blake,  and,  perhaps, 
Arthur  himself.  Where  Adela  stood,  what 
she  thought  and  felt,  neither  Mrs.  Tay  nor  I 
knew ;  but  I  was  sure  that  the  fate  of  Adela's 
fan  had  not  escaped  Leonora's  notice.  She 
might,  of  course,  easily  have  attributed  it  to 
a  "nice"  girl's  indignation  on  seeing  another 
girl  baited,  as  Kaiulani  had  been  baited ;  but 
for  my  part  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  more  brain  behind  Adela's 
neatly  waved  hair  than  I  had  at  first  given 
her  credit  for.  She  was  not  hke  her  mother 
— at  least,  not  yet ! 

I  found  myself  saying  to  myself,  in  so 
many  words : 

"Adela  can  be  counted  on;  and  Tommy 
Good;  and  Blake,  of  course." 
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I  wondered  about  Blake.  How  had 
Leonora  got  her  power  to  move  him  so 
strongly?  What  charm  did  she  hold  over 
him?  He  did  not  like  her.  He  wanted  to 
tear  Kaiulani  away  from  her  very  presence, 
but  he  did  not  dare.  Yet  he  was  not  afraid 
of  her !  He  was  certainly  a  man  who,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  worked 
and  played,  fought  if  necessary,  married,  be- 
gotten children,  and  died.  A  brief  obituary 
would  have  served.  He  was  brave  and  hon- 
est ;  now  that  he  was  in  love  he  intended  to  go 
straight;  but  he  was,  I  hazarded  the  judg- 
ment, not  keenly  aware  of  the  finer  things 
in  life,  had  no  "delicate"  susceptibilities. 
But  I  liked  him.  "He  can  be  counted  on," 
I  said. 

Then  I  stopped.  "Counted  on"  for 
what?  What  idiotic  ideas  had  got  into  my 
mind?  Was  I  losing  my  senses?  It  must 
be  that  I  was  losing  my  senses.  Across  the 
table.  Good  was  running  an  undertone  of 
ludicrous  comment  through  the  thick  mesh 
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of  the  Major's  speech.  Adela  was  laugh- 
ing. "Take  that  whole  free-sugar  epi- 
sode!" spluttered  the  Major;  "consummate 
knavery !  First  he  promises  us  not  to  inter- 
fere with  legitimate  industries ;  and  then  he 
forces  free  sugar  on  us.  He  must  have 
known — he  did  know,  or  else  he  's  a  fool — 
that  free  sugar  would  kill  these  islands  for- 
ever. He  might  as  well  give  them  to  Japan 
and  be  done  with  it." 

I  raised  my  hand  to  my  forehead — I  must 
be  out  of  my  mind.  The  Major's  argu- 
ments proved  it;  Adela's  laugh  proved  it; 
Kaiulani's  face  as  she  listened  to  the  Major, 
more  than  anything  else,  proved  it.  No  girl 
being  done  to  death  by  magic,  however 
much  her  fortune  happened  to  rest  upon 
sugar,  could  listen  with  such  a  display  of 
interest  to  Kurtzhals's  fizzing,  hyphenated 
English. 

The  Major's  fire  died  down  finally,  and 
the  conversation  began  again,  two  and  two, 
right  and  left.     But  Mrs.   Crowther  had 
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given  me  up  for  a  dullard  and  made  a  third 
with  Tay  and  Irene  Markeson  in  the  discus- 
sion of  an  unsavory  Japanese  murder-story. 
A  young  man  and  a  girl  had  been  brutally 
killed  with  an  axe;  the  motive  had  not  been 
robbery.  Mrs.  Markeson,  coming  up  to  the 
edge  of  evil  suggestion,  was  paving  the  way 
for  Arthur  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  Ar- 
thur was  saying  it.  I  was  half  sorry  that 
Tommy  was  missing  it ;  getting  back  upon  a 
normal  plane  once  more,  here  was  something 
richly  exotic,  just  to  Tommy's  taste.  But 
Tommy  was  playing  ingenue  to  Adela,  with 
a  flush  on  his  cheek  and  an  innocent  wide 
eye. 

Leonora  got  wind  of  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  and,  I  believe  in  sheer  perversity, 
steered  the  bark  of  conversation  out  of  the 
sewers  where  Arthur  had  taken  it. 

"It  really  doesn't  matter  what  the  mo- 
tives were  in  that  murder.  The  disgusting 
details  are  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
Something  terrible  was  doomed  to  happen 
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in  that  house.  It  was  built  over  an  old 
heiau/* 

''Heiaur 

"A  temple,"  she  explained  impatiently. 
"If  you  desecrate  a  temple  of  our  gods,  may 
your  God  help  you  I  These  Japs  offended 
somebody — Nuu,  maybe — "  here  she  smiled 
sweetly  at  Kaiulani,  who  started  at  the  name 
— "by  building  their  shack  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  and  nobody  in  all  Shinto  could 
save  them.  You  see,  our  gods,  being  dead, 
yet  speak." 

The  conversation  broke  up  again  into  bits, 
here  and  there  about  the  table ;  and  Crowther 
asked : 

"How  do  you  explain  it,  Mrs.  Tay — 
really?" 

"Explain  it!"  mocked  Mrs.  Tay;  "I  don't 
explain  it.  I  don't  have  to  explain  it.  I 
belong!" 

She  inclined  toward  me  in  her  most  gra- 
cious manner  and  took  me  into  full  commun- 
ion with  herself  and  the  cave-man. 
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"Here  's  Mr.  Cree,"  she  said;  "he  's  a  wise 
man — in  his  way,  which  is  professionally. 
His  wisdom  is  paid  for,  by  the  year.  And 
he  is  very  much  interested  in  Hawaiian  su- 
perstitions. Perhaps  he  has  an  explana- 
tion." 

The  manner  was  gracious,  but  there  was 
malice  in  the  words.  In  a  flash  I  had  re- 
verted to  my  theory  that  Leonora  herself 
was  no  novice  in  magic — in  the  petty  sci- 
ence of  her  religion.  And  she  suspected 
me  of  suspecting  her;  and  she  was  putting 
me  to  a  test.  I  had  to  convince  her  of  my 
unprejudiced  mind.  Otherwise  she  would 
have  to  reckon  with  me. 

"I  am  interested,"  I  confessed;  "and  if  I 
were  stopping  on  longer,  I  should  try  to  find 
out  something  about  it.  I  had  hoped  great 
things  of  your  old  friend  Walama;  but  he 
seemed  to  take  such  a  dislike  to  me!  Do 
you  think  he  would  receive  me  again  some- 
time— on  a  more   friendly   footing?     You 
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don't  mind  my  saying  he  was  the  ugliest  hu- 
man being  I  ever  saw?" 

Mrs.  Tay  laughed,  but  I  had  not  con- 
vinced her. 

"Isn't  he  ugly?"  Her  question  seemed 
to  raise  his  ughness  to  the  nth  power. 

"All  that!"  I  agreed. 

"I  really  ought  to  take  you  to  see  him, 
Mr.  Crowther.  He  knows  all  the  old 
stories  and  traditions  of  the  Islands.  You 
might  use  him  in  a  romance — as  a  hahunar 

"Oh,  but  that  kind  of  thing  nowadays  is  so 
emasculate !  As  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  it 
is  merely  a  business  of  sitting  around  wish- 
ing things  on  people.  They  don't  even  kill 
pigs  any  more — much  less  human  beings. 
Now,  in  the  old  days,  before  they  had  Bibles 
and  clothes  .  .  ." 

"I  promise  you  Walama  has  no  Bible, 
and,  figuratively,  you  can  take  off  his  clothes 
for  your  purpose.  Carry  him  to  Lahaina, 
make  him  pre-Cookian,  if  you  will.     I  only 
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mean  that  the  old  man  is  worth  study,  and 
might  be  used  as  a  type.  Your  true  ka- 
huna is  a  sport,  of  course — by  no  means  a 
normal  man,  even  of  the  Polynesian  va- 
riety. .  .  ." 

The  word  kahuna  had  carried  across  the 
table.  Kaiulani,  although  she  was  presum- 
ably listening  to  Tommy  Good,  heard  noth- 
ing of  what  Tommy  was  saying.  The  pose 
of  her  head,  the  position  of  her  ear,  the 
flicker  of  her  lashes,  showed  that  she  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  get  the  substance  of 
Leonora's  remarks.  I  wanted  to  do  two 
things:  to  turn  Leonora's  suspicion  away 
from  me — and,  meanwhile,  to  make  the  talk 
louder  and  more  general,  so  that  Kaiulani 
might  hear  easily  and  deduce  what  she  could 
from  it.  I  would  have  given  much  for 
a  few  minutes'  conference  with  Kaiulani 
alone. 

"But  I  warn  you,"  Leonora  was  saying, 
"that  if  you  go  back  to  the  earlier  periods, 
you  '11  go  wrong.     You  can't  trust  to  your 
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imagination.  You  '11  have  to  hunt  up  the 
old  material  and  follow  it  carefully,  or  you  '11 
be  found  out.  But  ...  I  forgot:  I  don't 
suppose  your  public  would  be  very  critical, 
Mr.  Crowther.  America's  most  glorious 
magazine  would  carry  anything,  wouldn't 
it?  And,  dear  me,  how  you  could  delight 
your  public  I  We  were  a  grossly  immoral 
people  in  those  days.  It 's  even  hinted  at 
in  the  school  history  books.  And  there  your 
imagination,  Mr.  Crowther — 1" 

She  had  become  preposterous ;  she  seemed 
to  have  adopted  the  tone,  if  not  the  manner, 
of  Tay  himself.     And  she  was  not  done. .  . . 

"Take  Kaiulani's  ancestors.  Mine  don't 
count:  a  poor,  humble,  unrecorded  lot  who 
were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  that  Kaiulani's 
might  sleep  more  easily  o'  nights.  But  hers 
— oh,  such  naughty  things  are  told  of  them 
as  would  make  your  fortune,  Mr.  Crow- 
ther." 

Crowther  was  angry  at  last,  but  kept  his 
peace  admirably.     Kaiulani  had  given  up 
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pretending  to  listen  to  Tommy ;  she  was  mis- 
erably fascinated  by  Mrs.  Tay's  version  of 
her  family  history.  Blake,  too,  was  listen- 
ing, with  the  attitude  of  a  man  ready  to  hit 
out  when  the  time  came. 

Leonora  suddenly  changed  the  spirit  of 
her  comment.  She  marked  Crowther  for  a 
special  favor.  "I  want  you  to  meet  old  Wa- 
lama,"  she  insisted.  "^lay  I  take  you  to 
see  him — to-morrow?" 

While  Crowther  was  making  the  best  of 
this  unexpected  turn  of  things,  I  came  once 
more  into  the  talk.  One  of  the  things  I 
wanted  had  come  to  pass:  only  too  well 
Kaiulani  had  heard  all  that  was  said.  But 
I  had  still  some  hope  of  proving  my  o^vn 
dense  philistinism. 

*'Your  own  ancestors,  Mrs.  Tay,  in  the 
days  of  the  chiefs  and  kings — don't  you 
know  anything?" 

"Nothing  definite.  Of  course,  one 
guesses.  They  fished,  and  worked,  and 
fought  .  .  .  and  dabbled  in  magic.     Yes, 
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some  of  them  were  wise  men,  Mr.   Cree. 
Walama,  you  see,  is  also  a  descendant." 

She  was  making  it  hard  for  me,  with  this 
constant  dragging  in  of  Walama's  name.  I 
had  to  show  up  very  stupid  indeed.  .  .  . 

*'But  they  were  only  minor  prophets — did 
the  dirty  work  of  sorcery.  They  were  never 
kahuna  nui,  big  prophets,  with  Jieiaus  of 
their  own.  They  merely  cured  sick  pigs  and 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  prayed  folk  to  death." 

Everybody  was  listening  now,  except  Tay 
and  his  attendant  ladies,  who  were  laughing 
at  his  stories  and  seeing  to  it  that  his  glass 
was  refilled.  Mrs.  Enderby  sent  her  puffy 
little  voice  over  the  table,  driven  by  an  im- 
pressive nod. 

"ISTora,  you  know  a  lot  of  Hawaiians  think 
Walama  is  a  kahuna^ 

"Oh,  do  they?  Well,  perhaps  he  is. 
What  a  privilege,  Mrs.  Enderby,  to  keep 
your  own  kahuna — like  a  private  chaplain! 
But  he  does  look  like  one,  don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Cree?" 
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"I  did  at  first.'* 

*'And  afterwards?" 

"Well,  he  looked  too  much  like  a  decayed 
hippopotamus ;  and  he  was  too  evidently  try- 
ing to  impress  me  with  his  store  clothes  and 
his  haole  manners." 

She  turned  her  head  to  look  me  full  in  the 
face. 

"Sorry,"  I  said,  "to  be  so  inappreciative, 
but  I  simply  could  not  be  impressed." 

She  settled  back  into  her  chair  again  with 
a  "humph"  that  I  interpreted  as  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  She  was  convinced  of  my 
dovelike  harmlessness.  I  had  half  a  dozen 
questions  I  wanted  to  ask.  She  was  in  a 
reckless  humor,  obviously.  I  think  she  was 
really  ragging  Kaiulani,  trying  to  make  the 
poor  girl  as  unhappy  as  possible.  She  had 
already  talked  indiscreetly,  all  things  con- 
sidered— so  sure  was  she  that  we  were  all 
Philistines,  so  sure  was  she  that  only  Kaiulani 
could  follow  her  drift.     Shortly  afterwards. 
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indeed,  she  was  to  throw  all  discretion  to  the 
winds. 

Crowther  eventually  floundered  into  a 
question  that  jumped  with  my  own  curiosity. 

"But,  Mrs.  Tay,  if  your  friend— this  Wa- 
lama  guy — really  were  a  kahuna,  how  would 
he  go  about  kahuning?  Would  he  examine 
the  .  .  .  what  d  'you  call  'em?  .  .  .  en- 
trails of  a  pinky  fish  and  say  a  lot  of  hokus- 
pokus  and  then  wait  for  it  to  take?" 

Then  Kaiulani  grew  faint;  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  sank  far  back  against  her  chair, 
looking  ghostlike  in  the  light  of  the  yellow- 
shaded  candles.  With  the  wreath  of  maile 
still  on  her  forehead,  she  was  like  a  pathetic 
lyric  muse,  forspent  with  the  weight  of  a 
tragic  role.  She  tried  to  raise  her  wineglass, 
but  her  hand  shook  so  that  she  had  to  set  it 
down  again.  While  Mrs.  Tay  was  ponder- 
ing her  answer,  I  threw  my  napkin  over  the 
nearest  candle  and  put  it  out,  leaving  our  end 
of  the  table  in  comparative  darkness. 
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"I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Markeson,"  I  stam- 
mered, crushed  with  embarrassment;  "I 
thought  the  shade  had  caught  fire!" 

The  others  laughed  at  my  stupidity  and 
awkwardness,  thinking  that  ghostly  Hawaii 
had  got  on  my  nerves;  but  Mrs.  Tay  was 
round  upon  me  in  a  new  flare  of  suspicion. 

"Nonsense!"  she  cried;  "it  was  only  Kaiu- 
lani  spilling  her  wine!  Look!"  and  then 
everybody  saw  the  red  stains  on  the  cloth. 
"What 's  the  matter  with  you,  child?"  she 
asked.  Blake  started  to  rise,  but  Kaiulani 
held  him  with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"No,  no,  the  stem  of  the  glass  slipped 
through  my  fingers.  I  'm  perfectly  well." 
She  had  recovered  herself  bravely.  Her 
voice  was  steady  and  natural,  and  she  joined 
Mrs.  Tay  in  insisting  that  the  candle  be 
lighted  again. 

"Please  go  on,  Nora,"  she  pleaded;  "how 
would  Walama  go  about  it?" 

She  scored  off  Leonora  there,  for  Leonora 
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had  not  intended  to  fasten  a  kahuna-shii^ 
definitely  upon  Walama. 

"Walama!"  I  jeered.  "Walama  would 
go  crazy  at  the  thought  of  anaana — of 
magic.  And,  in  the  schoolboy  phrase,  he 
would  n't  have  far  to  go." 

"Schoolboy  wit  sticks  like  a  burr  to  your 
wisdom."  Leonora  made  the  sentence  pe- 
culiarly sibilant,  considering  how  few  s's 
there  were  in  it.  She  attacked  Crowther 
again,  viciously. 

"That 's  the  way  your  heroines  hiss,  Mr. 
Crowther.  Did  you  ever  -hear  a  real  woman 
doit  before?" 

"Cave-women  never  hiss,"  returned 
Crowther;  "they  leave  that  to  the  snakes 
outside  the  cave." 

"Ah,"  whimpered  Leonora,  "y^^^ 
shouldn't  bludgeon  a  woman  who  has  no 
better  weapons  than  pins." 

"Bludgeon-size."  The  distinguished  man- 
of -letters  was  annoyed. 
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"  I  was  never  so  belabored  in  my  life." 
Then  she  let  him  go — for  my  sake. 

''Where  did  you  get  that  word  anaanaf* 
she  questioned  me,  as  if  I  were  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  myself  and  my  vocabulary, 

I  had  made  a  slip;  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  acknowledge  it — tacitly. 

"I  read  it  in  a  book,  or  dreamed  it  in  a 
dream.  I  got  it  out  of  my  wisdom,  Mrs. 
Tay." 

"So  I  Well,  we  '11  test  your  wisdom  to  its 
utmost.  Come  onl  Wit  for  wit — it's  «, 
fair  game." 

"Done!" 

It  would  not  be  a  fair  game.  I  was  new 
to  the  moves,  I  had  no  skill  with  the  pieces. 
But,  over  the  candle,  I  saw  that  Kaiulani 
knew  that  I  had  read  something  of  the  rid- 
dle. 

"But  are  you  nuts  about  this  kahuna- 
stuff?"  It  was  Leonora,  descending  to  the 
sl-ang  of  summer  before  last. 

Tommy,  who  had  been  bothered  by  things 
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he  could  not  understand,  now  breathed 
freely  again  at  the  sound  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

"Go  ahead,  Mrs.  Tay,"  he  answered  in 
kind;  "shoot  your  wad.     We  won't  duck." 

The  table  had  been  cleared  of  everything 
but  the  flowers  and  the  liqueur  glasses.  The 
cigarettes  had  been  passed,  and  Mrs.  Marke- 
son's  trio  were  blowing  rings.  Crowther 
and  Gus  Markeson  lighted  cigars.  Blake 
and  Tommy  Good  had  pushed  their  chairs 
back  and  were  "rolling  their  own"  with  some 
far-fetched  tobacco  of  Markeson's.  The 
box  of  "houris"  had  stopped  with  me,  and 
lay  by  Leonora's  hand.  She  took  one  with  a 
very  good  assumption  of  an  abstracted  air, 
and,  reaching  for  the  candle  with  the  yellow 
shade,  murmured,  "Give  me  a  light." 

"Good  God!"  said  Arthur.  "She'll  be 
hitting  the  dope  next."  Arthur,  too,  had 
some  ideals :  he  did  n't  want  his  wife  to  smoke. 
Mrs.  Markeson  stopped  his  hps  prettily  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  Leonora,  glanc- 
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ing  down  the  table  with  the  lighted  cigarette 
hanging  from  the  corner  of  her  mouth, 
asked,  "Still  sober,  Arthur?" 

Mrs.  Markeson  kept  two  fingers  on  Ar- 
thur's lips;  but  Mrs.  Enderby,  thoroughly 
scandalized  at  last,  ejaculated: 

"Oh,  really,  Nora!" 

But  Nora  made  a  deaf  ear.  She  put  both 
elbows  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  and  rested 
her  chin  in  the  hollow  of  one  hand  while  she 
waved  her  cigarette  in  the  other. 

"I  shall  make  passes — so — "  she  said, 
deepening  her  voice  and  using  only  full  even 
tones,  "to  propitiate  my  gods,  in  case  I 
transgress  the  limits  of  their  patience.  And 
the  sign  of  the  cross — so — to  propitiate  .  .  . 
everybody!"     She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Nora!"  again  from  Mrs.  Enderby. 

"S-s-s-hh-h!     I  must  not  be  disturbed." 

She  had  got  her  audience.  Even  Adela 
relinquished  her  air  of  indifference.  The 
Kurtzhalses  sat  shamelessly  with  open 
mouths;  not  at  any  army  post — not  even  in 
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Milwaukee,  where  the  family  fortunes  were 
laid,  or  rather  brewed — had  they  heard  such 
talk  as  this. 

After  a  perceptible  margin  of  silence, 
Leonora  proceeded. 

"If  I  wanted  to  have  somebody  prayed  to 
death,  first  I  'd  find  a  kahuna  of  great  age 
and  consequently  of  infallible  skill.  .  .  . 
Then  I  'd  pick  Arthur's  pockets  and  give  the 
old  man  gold — ^and  watch  his  eyes  glisten  at 
the  sight  of  it.  They  have  their  own  weak- 
nesses, kahunas — sometimes.  I  would  jin- 
gle the  gold,  so  that  it  would  ring  like  music 
in  his  ears."  She  stopped  to  puff  at  her  cig- 
arette, and  blew  the  smoke  through  her  nos- 
trils, inhaling  it  again  as  it  rose. 

"After  that  I  'd  tell  him  who  my  victim 
was  to  be — and  especially  who  her  ancestors 
were,  in  case  he  might,  in  former  times,  have 
come  up  against  some  of  them — profession- 
ally. Then  he  'd  snort  with  rage,  and  fon- 
dle me,  and  call  me  his  Beauty,  his  Nani,  and 
forget  the  lust  of  gold  in  the  lust  of  his  pro- 
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f  ession.  Oh,  he  'd  be  in  a  fine  rage  when  I 
was  done  with  him  I  And  he  'd  say,  'You 
must  get  me  three  things — three  things, 
parts  of  her  body,  and  bring  them  to  me.' 
You  see,"  she  broke  out,  "I  take  it  for 
granted  it  would  be  a  woman  I  was  after." 

She  smiled,  half  closing  her  eyes,  and 
again  held  the  cigarette  to  her  mouth. 
Kaiulani  was  rigid  in  her  chair,  holding  her 
head  high  and  her  lips  parted. 

"Then  I  'd  go  to  the  woman  and  be  great 
friends  with  her.  I  'd  sister  her,  up  and 
down,  for  all  Honolulu  to  see — until  she 
loved  me.  And  people  would  say — fools  I 
— 'What  a  lucky  girl  to  have  such  a  friend  I' 
There  might  be  somebody  would  want  to  in- 
terfere— but  he  would  n't.  He  could  n't. 
Not  even  Arthur  could  stop  an  innocent 
thing  like  that." 

It  was  a  nasty  chapter  of  autobiography. 
She  had  hit  both  Blake  and  Arthur,  but 
neither  of  them  was  able  to  defend  himself. 
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''Meanwhile  I  'd  bribe  her  maid-servants 
and  her  man-servants,  and  the  chauffeur 
within  her  gates.  Yes,  even  the  boot-boy,  if 
she  had  one,  until  I  had  got  the  three  things 
I  wanted — parts  of  her  very  body." 

The  voice  was  no  longer  even:  it  was 
higher  and  harder,  and  there  was  a  new 
nervous  quality  in  it  that  thrilled  me. 

"I  'd  get  a  nail-paring  from  her  maid,  you 
see  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Crowther  tittered,  but  Leonora 
ignored  her. 

"Then  I  'd  go  to  the  dear  child  herself, 
and  I  'd  coax  her  to  give  me  a  lock  of  her 
silky  hair —  Oh,  I  'd  do  it  so  prettily,  too — 
she  would  be  quite  taken  in!  She  would 
weep  as  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  'd  press  it 
to  my  lips  and  hide  it  in  my  bosom."  She 
overdid  it  there  a  little,  pointing  to  her  heart 
and  smiling  at  her  own  melodramatics. 

"And  then," — she  pushed  her  story  on 
toward  its  vile  conclusion — "well,  it 's  rather 
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nasty — but  my  fancy  begins  to  flag  .  .  . 
No,  there  would  be  no  third  thing.  Two 
would  have  to  serve." 

"Try  another  finger-nail!"  shouted 
Tommy  in  high  mood,  but  Adela  silenced 
him. 

"Or  a  toe-nail!"  screamed  Mrs.  Markeson. 
It  was  good  indeed  to  have  the  "right  sort" 
at  her  table. 

"Pretty  stuff  she 's  getting  off,"  said 
Arthur. 

"Nora,  I  vrish  you  wouldn't,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Enderby. 

Blake's  head  was  bent  over  the  rolling 
of  another  cigarette,  but  Kaiulani  herself 
urged : 

"Oh,  Nora,  do  go  on.  Don't  stop." 
She  was  so  eager  that  Blake  looked  up  at 
her  apprehensively. 

"I  intend  to  go  on.  I  'm  telling  Mr. 
Crowther.     Nobody  else  need  listen." 

But  we  all  listened,  and  Leonora  went  on : 

"I  'd  carry  my  trophies  to  the  kahuna^ 
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who  would  build  a  little  fire  of  akia  twigs 
in  an  earthen  brazier,  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
bare  room."  I  had  seen  the  room  and  had 
smelled  the  smoke  of  that  fire.  She  defied 
me  to  use  my  knowledge. 

"Of  course,"  she  interrupted  herself  in  a 
purely  conversational  tone,  "somebody  by 
this  time  would  have  told  the  girl  she  was 
going  to  die — a  maid  or  somebody." 

"It  would  have  to  be  somebody  of  our 
blood,"  said  Kaiulani;  and  her  voice  now 
was  tired  and  sad  and  thin.  Blake  whis- 
pered to  her  pleadingly,  but  she  shook  her 
head,  forcing  a  smile. 

"Of  course — it 's  all  in  our  blood. 
You  're  perfectly  safe,  Adela.  On  all 
accounts!"  Leonora's  amusement  was  un- 
concealed as  her  glance  fell  on  Tommy 
Good.  Adela  took  the  analogy  with  amazed 
eyes  and  red  cheeks.  Tommy  missed  it 
altogether. 

"Thank  God!"  was  his  fervent  word,  in  a 
nasal  falsetto. 
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Adela  silenced  him  again.  "Let  her  go 
on,"  she  told  him. 

"Must  there  be  three  things?"  asked 
Crowther. 

"No — one  would  do.  That  would  de- 
pend upon  the  kahuna.  There  's  no  harm 
in  having  three  things.  Safer,  in  case  the 
maid  or  the  chauffeur  played  you  false. 
But  you  must  burn  it  three  times,  always 
with  ahia.  ..." 

"What 's  alciar 

"Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions.  It 's 
a  shrub.  You  poison  fish  with  it.  It 's 
invaluable." 

"Poison  fish  I    How  .  .  ." 

But  I  could  n't  let  Crowther  wallow  in 
irrelevance.  She  was  coming  to  her  climax, 
and  I  wanted  it. 

"Go  back  to  Walama's  big  bare  room,"  I 
suggested. 

"Walama's  .  .  .  big  .  .  .  bare  .  .  .  room," 
she  repeated  dreamily. 

Then  she  turned  on  me. 
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"You  poor  fool!"  She  brought  her  fist 
down  upon  the  table.  "You  believe  it! 
You  really  think  I  .  .  .  Arthur!  Arthur! 
Your  friend  here,  your  guest,  thinks  ...  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  what  he  thinks,  it 's  so 
screamingly  funny!  He  thinks  I  have 
actually  picked  your  pockets  to  pay  a 
kahuna  .  .  .  and  burned  up  a  lock  of 
Kaiulani's  hair." 

She  rose  while  she  was  speaking,  laughing 
immoderately.  She  had  got  me  into  a  nice 
position.  It  was  ridiculous  even  to  think  of 
denying  that  I  believed  such  ridiculous 
things  of  Leonora  Tay. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  wise  man,  truly."  She 
leaned  over  my  shoulder  and  let  me  have  it, 
under  her  breath.  "But  stick  to  your  own 
wisdom.  Don't  dabble  in  ours.  You  're 
haole — a  white  man — out  of  the  range  of  our 
prayers;  but  we  might  use  an  axe,  like  the 
jealous  Jap — or  a  knife."  Then  she 
laughed  again,  in  great  glee;  actually 
hysterical,  I  thought. 
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Everybody  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me 
to  say  something — Good  with  bulging  eyes 
and  open  mouth.  He  could  n't  for  the  life 
of  him  see  how  I  had  managed  to  get  where 
I  most  assuredly  was — in  a  hole  of  some 
kind. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  acted  it  so  well!" 
I  gasped.  "Everybody  believed  you  had 
done  it,  or  could  do  it.  Did  n't  you,  Good? 
Crowther?     Miss  Enderby?" 

"I  sure  did,"  came  from  Tommy. 

"It  was  very  convincing,"  was  Crowther's 
tribute. 

"God  knows  I  've  been  losing  gold," 
affirmed  Arthur.     "But  why  steal  it,  Nora?" 

Here  everybody  laughed,  and  Mrs. 
Enderby,  with  a  fat  finger,  pointed  out  the 
truth : 

"I  don't  know  where  you  got  such  dread- 
ful ideas,  Nora.     Not  from  any  of  us !" 

"Just  one  thing  more,  Mrs.  Tay — 
please."  Crowther  made  himself  heard. 
"Does  the  old  boy  say  anything  over  the 
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fire?     And   is   there   any   special  place   to 
dump  the  ashes?" 

"More  local  color,  Mr.  Crowther?  I  've 
done  enough  to-night.  Besides,  Mr.  Cree 
would  beheve.  .  .  .  No,  I '11  tell  you !  This 
is  what  the  old  boy  says." 

And  sinking  to  the  floor  on  her  knees  and 
elbows,  and  with  her  forehead  touching  the 
boards,  she  began  an  incantation.  She  used 
full,  open  tones  that  rose  and  fell  rhythmic- 
ally with  the  swaying  of  her  body — now  in 
entreaty,  now  in  complaint,  now  in  threat, 
now  in  command,  now  in  triumph — to  the 
subdued  and  solemn  accompaniment  of  wind 
and  water;  and  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
place,  seeing  about  me  the  strange,  staring 
faces  over  which  the  candle-light  flared  and 
faded  as  the  breezes  passed  across  the  lanai, 
I  felt  that  if  there  were  evil  to  be  had  out 
of  the  meie  chanting  of  words,  it  was  then 
and  out  of  those  words,  and  that  it  needed 
no  kahuna  to  draw  it  forth.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand a  single  phrase  of  the  charm;  but 
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Kaiulani  King,  who  stood  very  near  me, 
with  her  hand  on  Blake's  arm,  whispered: 

"It 's  real — it 's  true!  You  know — I  saw 
that  you  understood.  I  must  speak  with 
you  to-night — I  must — up  there  where  we 
are  going.     I  must  tell  you  .  .  ." 

"Of  course — up  there — as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." And  I  was  committed  to  the  side  of 
the  angels. 

At  the  very  end,  Leonora  lifted  her  head 
from  the  floor  and  raised  her  hands  in  the 
air.  I  heard  the  final  words  as  she  rang 
them  out,  each  vibrating  hke  the  deep  note 
of  a  bell: 

''Elieli  kapu  .  .  .  elieli  noa  ,  .  . 

^^ A  mama  .  .  .!'* 

There  was  complete  silence  when  Crow- 
ther  had  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  That  this 
was  the  same  woman,  my  hostess,  whose 
dignity  had  over-awed  me  for  days,  was 
incredible.  Tay  was  standing  in  dumb 
astonishment.  No  one,  not  even  Mrs. 
Enderby,  had  a  flat  phrase  for  the  occasion. 
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At  last  Crowther  found  a  question,  his  old 
one: 

''And  what  about  the  ashes?" 

Leonora  was  silent.  Then  the  devil 
prompted  me  to  play  with  destiny.  *'The 
ashes  are  thrown  into  the  sea,"  I  said,  "near 
Waikiki." 

"I  'm  tired,"  murmured  Mrs.  Tay,  prop- 
ping herself  with  her  hands  against  the 
table. 

And  then  Mrs.  Markeson  summoned  us. 
"Come,  good  people.  We  're  very  late. 
We  must  be  off."  And  we  made  for  the 
cars  that  were  parked  by  the  roadway  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage.  As  I  stooped  under 
the  low  branch  of  a  tree,  Leonora  joined  me. 

"So  you  saw  me?"  She  spoke  as  if  I 
might  have  seen  her  walking  in  Fort  Street 
of  a  morning,  or  giving  alms  at  church. 

"Tell  me,"— I  held  her  by  the  arm— "tell 
me — why  did  Miss  King  consent  to  come 
here  to-night?" 

"Kaiulani?     She   wanted   to   come — she 
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wanted  to  very  much.  Nothing  would  have 
kept  her  away."  She  shook  my  hand  from 
her  sleeve,  saying: 

"And  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you.  It 's  done, 
and  you  're  helpless."  Then  she  walked 
over  to  join  Tay  and  the  Markesons  and 
the  army. 


IT  appeared  that  the  Kurtzhalses  were 
not  going  on;  and  after  they  had 
clattered  away,  the  rest  of  us  were  hurriedly 
arranged  into  parties  for  rapid  transit.  It 
was  fairly  late  to  be  setting  out  for  the 
country  club  dance.  Markeson  openly  ad- 
vocated stopping  at  home  and  letting  the 
dance  "go  to  hell,"  but  Mrs.  Markeson  had 
such  news  to  tell  that  nothing  but  death 
could  have  kept  her  away  from  the  Nuuanu 
Valley.  Nor  had  Leonora  any  mind  to 
"stop  at  home"  and  watch  an  unhappy  moon 
come  out  of  the  sea  over  Molokai. 

Arthur  was  to  drive  his  own  car,  with  the 
shrill  Irene  beside  him,  and  he  did  not  care 
how  the  others  were  provided  for.  The 
Crowthers  and  Markeson  were  put  into  the 
back   seat    by   the    peremptory    orders    of 
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Leonora,  who  stood  like  a  school-mistress 
placing  children  in  their  proper  forms. 

"I  hope  you  '11  get  there,"  she  said,  not 
very  encouragingly.  "Arthur 's  a  bit 
drunk.  Don't  be  too  nice  to  him,  Irene," 
she  warned,  "or  he  '11  ditch  the  whole 
bunch." 

"Are  n't  you  coming  with  us,  Mrs.  Tay?" 
asked  Crowther. 

"No — there  's  no  need  of  packing  us  in 
like  sugar.     We  've  plenty  of  car  space." 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  going  home,  and 
Blake  had  offered  his  car  and  Kaiulani's 
chauffeur,  undertaking  to  drive  the  rest  of 
us  in  Kaiulani's  car.  For  a  minute  I  won- 
dered what  disposal  Leonora  would  make 
of  herself.  But  she  settled  my  doubt  in  her 
sweetest  manner. 

"Please  let  me  go  with  you,  Aunt  Vic- 
toria. Manuel  will  take  care  of  me  after- 
wards, won't  you,  Manuel?" 

Manuel  touched  his  cap  with  a  grin. 
"Yes,  miss." 
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So  Mrs.  Enderby  was  on  occasion  Aunt 
Victoria.  But  surely  she  could  want 
nothing  out  of  Mrs.  Enderby.  Then  it 
came  back.  "Bribe  .  .  .  the  chauffeur 
within  her  gates  .  .  ."  I  remembered. 
Manuel  was  her  man!  But — if  "it"  were 
"done" — what  further  use  had  she  for 
Manuel?  I  had  reached  a  state  of  mind 
where  each  little  act,  each  word,  of  Leonora's 
came  of  sinister  design,  and  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  dull  people  in  motor-cars  seemed 
important. 

As  we  were  driving  up  the  Kahala  Road, 
I  considered  the  advisability  of  coming  out 
boldly  with  the  whole  dark  business — stating 
my  own  case,  acknowledging  my  behef  in 
the  anaana  or  whatever  it  was,  and  appeal- 
ing to  Kaiulani  for  her  side  of  the  story 
from  beginning  to  end.  Here  were  the 
people,  it  seemed  to  me,  upon  whom  the 
girl's  salvation  depended — salvation  from 
what,  I  could  not  think,  I  did  not  dare  for 
the  minute  to  guess.     I  thought  I  saw  that 
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she  was  dying,  that  she  would  die,  before  our 
very  eyes.  I  had  no  doubt  as  I  sat  there 
beside  Blake  that  she,  in  the  back  seat,  was 
in  misery — now  rigid,  now  trembling,  now 
blankly  gazing  at  the  gloomy  mass  of 
Diamond  Head,  now  peering  with  eyes  that 
saw  not,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  through 
the  trees.  I  had  only  to  turn  round  and 
speak.  .  .  . 

But  of  the  five  of  us,  only  she  and  I  be- 
lieved, because  we  knew.  Adela  at  best  had 
only  uneasy  suspicions.  Good,  whatever 
Adela  might  have  told  him,  could  not  dream 
that  under  Mrs.  Tay's  histrionics  lay  the 
substance  of  a  black  reality.  Blake,  angry 
as  he  had  been  and  might  be  again,  was  a 
matter-of-fact,  direct  man  of  action,  skep- 
tical of  everything  that  could  not  be  proved. 
He  would  act  violently,  I  felt,  when  the  time 
came — was  capable  of  knocking  any  number 
of  men  down — even  of  throwing  Leonora 
over  a  precipice,  if  necessarj\  But  this  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  fists.     Never- 
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theless,  if  we  needed  fists,  here  was  a  good 
pair. 

But,  I  finally  concluded,  I  had  no  right  to 
take  others  into  confidence  without  Kaiu- 
lani's  consent,  and,  until  I  had  talked  with 
her,  silence  was  my  only  part  to  play.  I 
had  overheard  Blake  trjdng  to  persuade  her 
to  go  home  at  once,  but  she  had  refused 
definitely.  "I  want  to  be  gay  to-night,  with 
gay  people — not  at  home,  alone — with  maid- 
servants." Blake  had  put  her  into  the  car 
without  further  protest. 

Tommy  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
We  had  come  to  some  good  road  by  Kapio- 
lani  Park,  and  Blake  had  increased  the 
speed.  There  had  been  a  local  rain — a 
Manoa  shower;  and  the  air  was  fresh,  and 
the  lights  were  gleaming  in  the  wet  road, 
double  and  treble.  As  we  passed  the  big 
hotels  at  Waikiki,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
melancholy  dance  music  and  the  voices  and 
laughter  of  tourists  from  the  broad  verandas. 
To  an  untroubled  mind,  the  moment  would 
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have  been  one  of  sheer  delight,  compounded 
so  delicately  of  romance  and  reality. 
Tommy  drew  in  a  deep  breath. 

"Let 's  not  go  to  this  rocky  ball.  I  'm 
blown!  Let 's  just  go  on  and  on  till  we  hit 
Paradise,  over  beyond  Waianae  .  .  ." 

The  road  broke  suddenly  into  a  hun- 
dred holes  and  ruts,  and  the  first  bump 
checked  Tommy's  outburst  of  poetical 
yearning. 

"No,"  said  Kaiulani,  "I  want  to  go  to 
the  hills,  to  the  inaccessible  cliffs,  beyond 
the  reach  of  motors.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Nuu,  the  god  of  the  High  Places?  I  want 
to  find  out  where  he  is  to-night."  Here  was 
more  than  a  poetic  allusion  to  the  old  gods: 
it  was  a  cry  of  "Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me!"  Mrs.  Tay  had,  as  it  were,  thrown 
Nuu  in  her  face,  once,  during  the  evening. 
Had  she  tried  to  fight  Mrs.  Tay's  fire  with 
fire — and  failed? 

"Perhaps  Nuu  is  over  on  Waianae,"  sug- 
gested Tommy. 
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"No — I  think  he  has  given  us  up  and 
gone  on  to  Kahiki!" 

"Kahiki?"  queried  Tommy.  "Let's  go 
there  after  him!" 

"No — only  we  of  the  blood  go  there — 
and  only  when  we  die." 

"Gee!     What  a  gloom!"  said  Tommy. 

Adela,  feeling  without  understanding  the 
poignancy  of  the  situation,  tried  to  turn  the 
talk  into  gossip.  Blake  was  driving  along 
King  Street,  and  she  pointed  out  the  places 
of  interest,  albeit  aimlessly,  to  Good.  As 
we  passed  what  had  once  been  the  Palace, 
she  gibed  at  the  local  politicians;  and  when 
we  had  finally  swung  into  Nuuanu  Avenue, 
she  timed  an  old  legend  nicely  to  last  out 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  club.  Good  and 
I  had  never  been  wider  of  the  mark  than 
when  we  sent  our  word  of  "sawdust"  at 
Adela's  head. 

Seen  from  the  road  as  we  came  up,  the 
club  house  was  a  glowing  flower.  The  wall 
of  the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  a  great 
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shadow,  waiting  for  its  own  good  time  to 
move  and  cover  up  the  glow  of  Hfe,  to  hush 
the  voices  and  the  music,  to  hide  the  very 
spot.     I  hated  my  omen. 

Tay  had  got  there  ahead  of  us,  but  we 
had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  Leonora. 
Mrs.  Markeson  was  impatient.  "I  do  wish 
dear  Leonora  ..."  Just  then  we  saw  the 
headhghts  of  a  car  flash  along  the  road  and 
turn  into  the  gate,  and  then,  just  by  the 
gate,  it  stopped. 

"Now  what  the  hell  .  .  .  !"  cried  Tay. 
"Come  on,  Irene — we  won't  wait." 

But  Irene  would  wait.  Leonora  was  a 
valuable  piece  in  her  game.  She  would 
move  us,  all  together,  in  procession,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  only  half  a 
minute's  pause  at  the  gate,  at  most,  and  then 
Leonora  was  with  us,  radiant,  beautiful — 
sedate.  The  Roman  matron  had  "nothing 
on"  Leonora,  when  she  called  upon  her 
dignity  to  support  her  beauty.  We  all  went 
up  the   steps  together,   Mrs.   Markeson   a 
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noisy  leader.  At  the  top  she  waited  for 
Kaiulani — put  one  arm  about  her  waist  and 
the  other  about  Mrs.  Tay's — thus  laying  the 
ghost  of  the  scandal  concerning  Arthur  Tay 
and  herself;  and  in  that  easy,  intimate 
fashion  she  made  her  way  through  the  com- 
pany to  the  dressing-rooms.  Leonora 
bowed  graciously  to  left  and  right;  but 
Adela  Enderby,  who  was  a  mere  trick  of 
fortune  at  Irene's  triumph,  hung  her  head 
and  made  wry  faces  at  her  soul. 

"Let 's  have  a  drink,"  said  Tay,  heading 
for  the  bar,  but  only  Markeson  followed 
him.  Crowther  had  already  recaptured  his 
cave-man's  rapture — fine  and  careless.  He 
had  run  his  hand  through  his  hair,  so  that  it 
waved  becomingly  across  his  forehead;  he 
had  pulled  his  cravat  crooked,  so  that  one 
end  stuck  up  almost  to  touch  his  ear;  he 
had  made  his  shirt-front  bulge  out  more  than 
ever,  to  display  the  saffron  stains  of  revelry. 
But  he  refused  another  drink.  He  needed 
a  clear  head.     He  cast  a  preliminary  eye 
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about  him — an  eye  half  literary  and  half 
pugilistic.  He  should  have  had  one  eye 
"blacked"  and  worn  a  monocle  in  the  other. 
For,  with  all  his  virility,  he  was  relentlessly 
literary.  His  wife,  coming  out,  raised  her 
eyebrows  when  she  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
then  deUberately  winked  at  me.  "It  gets 
him  a  lot!"  she  said. 

He  became  aware  of  her  presence. 
"Clytie — listen!    That  woman  in  mauve  .  . ." 

"It  ain't  mauve,  but  it  does  n't  matter. 
Go  ahead.     She  's  got  a  soul — work  it!" 

And  as  Crowther  walked  off,  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  ask  Mrs. 
Crowther  to  dance.  We  danced,  and  we  sat 
out,  and  we  danced  again.  My  partner  was 
vivacious  enough  at  first,  but  soon  my  society 
palled,  I  had  no  kind  of  regard  for  the 
woman.  She  babbled  eternally  of  Crow- 
ther, who  was  the  "he"  and  "him"  of  her  con- 
versation; she  appeared  to  consider  herself 
the  great  formative  influence  of  his  life.  It 
was,  "  'Clytie,'  he  said  to  me,"  and  "  'Algy,' 
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I  said  to  him.  .  .  ."  Once  she  confessed, 
"His  name  is  n't  really  Algernon — it 's  Wil- 
bur; but  Algernon  looks  better,  don't  you 
think?"  I  agreed  with  her  desperately. 
She  made  several  distinct  references  to  the 
previous  Mrs.  Crowthers,  and  her  manner 
betrayed  some  fear  of  a  possible  successor 
to  her  honors.  At  last  she  became  pathetic- 
ally frank:  her  plan  was,  she  said,  to  give 
him  plenty  of  rope  but  hang  on  tight  to  the 
other  end.  Would  she  never  have  done? 
Would  nobody  ever  come  to  relieve  me  ? 

I  had  seen  the  same  people  passing,  time 
and  time  again,  talking,  laughing,  changing 
partners;  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Markeson  and 
Tay  go  by ;  I  had  seen  Markeson  dodge  once 
or  twice  behind  a  corner ;  but  I  had  not  seen 
any  of  the  others  of  our  party,  and,  what 
chiefly  counted,  I  had  not  seen  Kaiulani 
King.  I  wanted  to  get  away;  I  wanted  to 
find  her.  It  was  long,  long,  before  Marke- 
son came  up,  under  the  spur  of  his  wife's 
eye,  to  rid  me  of  my  pestilent  partner. 
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The  lanai  was  crowded  with  dancers ;  but 
as  the  lights  were  covered  with  Japanese 
lanterns,  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish 
people.  However,  I  did  not  waste  much 
tinie  in  deciding  that  Kaiulani  was  not  there 
in  that  flashing,  laughing  whirl  of  folk, 
chiefly  young  ruddy-faced  boys  and  white- 
gowned  girls  just  out  of  school.  I  set  out 
on  a  search  through  the  quieter  corners  of 
the  house,  coming  on  Tay  and  Mrs.  Marke- 
son,  who  looked  annoyed  and  pretended  not 
to  see  me;  and  Leonora  with  a  fat  little 
foreigner  who  bowed  low  when  I  was  pre- 
sented, and  took  a  step  as  if  he  were  going 
to  leave  me  high  and  dry  with  the  lady. 
But  Leonora  prevented  that.  "Won't  you 
take  me  back,  monsieur?  Mr.  Cree  is  look- 
ing for  somebody  else.  He  's  playing  with 
the  black  art  to-night!"  And  so  I  made  my 
escape.  It  was  clear  that  Leonora  wanted 
no  further  conversation  with  me. 

Not  finding  Kaiulani  in  the  club-house,  I 
went  out  to  harry  the  lawns — the  farthest 
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limits  of  the  golf-links,  if  need  were;  for  I 
had  been  taken  with  the  fear  that  she  might 
have  been  carried  off  bodily — that  actual 
physical  violence  might  have  been  added  to 
the  terrible  slow  torture  of  the  soul.  But 
before  I  could  work  the  idea  to  its  impossible 
end  and  dismiss  it,  I  ran  into  Tommy  Good, 
who  was  rounding  the  corner  of  the  house 
from  the  direction  of  the  garage. 

"Here  you  are!"  he  whispered,  exaggerat- 
ing the  manner  of  a  stage  conspirator. 
"We  're  out  here  in  the  car,  Adela  and 
Blake  and  all.  Miss  King  sent  me  to  find 
you.     She  wants  you  at  once." 

Good's  gestures  and  speech  signified  un- 
easiness, if  not  alarm.  Something  was 
terribly  wrong;  for  all  he  knew,  Kaiulani 
might  have  been  deposed  royalty,  conspiring 
to  regain  the  crown,  and  Leonora  the  mar- 
plot, holding  the  destiny  of  the  state  in  her 
hands.  He  knew,  at  least,  that  the  struggle 
was  between  those  two  unequally  matched 
women. 
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"Tommy," — for  my  life  I  could  not  have 
helped  the  break  in  my  voice — "Tommy,  are 
you  game  for  anything — battle  and  murder 
and  sudden  death — to  save  a  girl's  honor  and 
happiness  and  .  .  .  life?" 

"Cut  it,  and  count  me  in.  Damn  it,  I  am 
in !  So  's  Adela — we  're  wise  to  that ! 
Only,  we  don't  know  what  we  're  in.  All  I 
know  is,  that  Adela  handed  me  the  hunch  at 
dinner  that  Miss  King  was  in  some  kind  of 
danger.  She  told  me  to  jolly  up  to  her  and 
stick  around — not  to  let  her  make  a  get- 
away of  any  sort,  with  anybody.  So  I  've 
been  clinging  to  that  girl's  shawl  ever  since, 
till  Blake  's  got  pink-eye  over  it.  Luckily 
Adela  blew  in,  to  break  up  the  threesome." 

"I  can't  say  what  it  is,  now;  I  '11  have  to 
wait  for  what  Kaiulani  has  to  tell  me.  But 
I  '11  tell  you  this :  it 's  the  rottenest,  nastiest, 
most  incredible  business  you  ever  heard  of. 
If  I  'd  go  and  tell  the  people  up  there, 
dancing  on  that  front  stoop — tell  them  what 
I  know — they  'd  have  me  committed  to  an 
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asylum.  And  what  you  and  I  may  have  to 
do  to-night  would  hang  us  by  the  neck  .  .  ." 

"Can  the  brain-storm!"  said  Tommy. 
"Hoo-ssh!     Here  we  are." 

Kaiulani's  car  and  the  Tays',  as  the  last 
comers,  were  at  the  very  edge  of  the  solid 
mass  parked  at  the  end  of  the  house.  T 
could  see,  from  where  I  stood,  here  and  there 
down  the  valley  the  yellow  glow  of  the 
streets,  showing  through  the  thick  branches 
of  the  trees.  Far  at  the  end  were  the 
clustered  lights  of  the  city.  On  the  sea  be- 
yond, a  solitary  red  light  showed  a  ship  that 
swayed  with  the  motion  of  the  waves. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  coming  down  from 
the  Pali.  Overhead  were  the  stars — some 
of  them  resting  on  the  ledges  and  cliffs  of 
the  upper  valley.  I  thought  of  Kaiulani's 
god,  Nuu — god  of  the  cliffs,  of  the  high, 
inaccessible  places.  Had  she  actually  em- 
ployed magic  to  offset  Leonora's?  Had  she 
pitted  them,  god  against  god?  Had  she 
been  present,  like  Leonora,  at  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  rites?  Could  she  chant  the 
prayers  in  her  own  sweet  girhsh  voice?  In 
any  case,  her  god  had  failed  her.  It  was 
to  be  proved  whether  or  not  we  mortals 
would  fail  as  well. 

"Tommy,"  I  ordered,  "lamp  Mrs.  Tay! 
And  report." 

"I  'm  a  search-light!" 


VI 

KAIULANI  got  out  of  the  car  as  soon 
as  she  saw  me.  "I  'm  going  to  show 
Mr.  Cree  the  Nuuanu  by  starhght,"  she  ex- 
plained. *'It  was  a  promise,"  she  added,  as 
if  deprecating  any  displeasure  of  Blake's, 
and  we  crossed  the  drive  and  walked  on  the 
turf,  dodging  the  newly  planted  Carolina 
pines  and  making  for  the  fair  green  that 
sloped  downward  toward  the  lights  of 
Honolulu.  Although  we  were  soon  beyond 
the  range  of  ear  and  eye,  she  whispered : 
"Not  yet!  Wait  till  we  're  farther  off." 
So  we  went  on,  avoiding,  as  we  could,  the 
patches  of  scrub  guava,  the  piles  of  rock,  the 
hazards  and  bunkers,  till  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  pond  and  almost  stumbled  into 
the  tributary  brook.  But  half-way  around 
the  pond  we  found  a  bench,  and  there,  at 
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length,  she  consented  to  rest.  I  sat  down 
beside  her,  wondering  how  I  should  begin 
this  madman's  conference — thinking,  how- 
ever, to  let  her  begin  it  in  her  own  way. 
And  for  some  time  longer  we  were  silent, 
watching  the  stars  and  listening  to  the  wind 
and  to  the  distant  strains  of  rag-time. 

"Are  you  warm  enough?"  I  asked — as  if 
there  might  be  nothing  lacking  to  her  com- 
fort save  another  cloak. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  in  the 
most  approved  manner  of  Farmington,  in 
Connecticut.  "Is  she  a  bread-and-butter 
miss,  after  all?"  I  wondered.  "You  poor 
child!"  I  said  aloud. 

"Look!"  She  pointed  up  the  valley. 
"Look  at  the  clouds  pouring  in  over  the 
Pali.  There  will  be  a  shower.  We 
must  n't  get  caught  in  it.  I  must  hurry." 
But  even  as  she  spoke  it,  she  belied  her  words, 
letting  her  hands  fall  hopelessly  into  her  lap, 
and  shaking  her  head  slowly,  as  if  she  could 
not  think — as  if  her  story  were  too  long,  too 
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hard,  to  begin  it  so  late,  and  she  so  worn 
and  tired. 

"Let  us  be  direct,  then.  Let  me  ask  you 
a  question.     When  did  this  begin?" 

She  might  have  shied  at  my  word  "this," 
but  instead  she  met  it  squarely. 

"I  think  it  began — in  Leonora's  mind — 
when  .  .  .  when  ...  it  sounds  like  a  silly 
thing  to  say  .  .  .  when  Carey  Blake  fell  in 
love  with  me.  She  knew  it  long  before  I 
did.  .  .  .  You  see,  she  had  known  him — she 
had  been  in  love  with  him  herself  for  a  long 
time.  .  .  .  She  almost  made  him  run  away 
with  her,  once.  .  .  . 

"Did  Blake  tell  you  that?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!  But  there  was  talk,  and  I 
heard  it.  Somebody  made  sure  that  I  heard 
it.  You  don't  know  how  utterly  alone  I  've 
been.  It  was  my  inheritance  to  be 
alone:  I  belonged  to  so  many  people, 
to  so  many  sets,  and  I  really  be- 
longed to  nobody.  There  was  nobody  I 
could  go  to.     I  might  have  gone  to  Adela 
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Enderby — I  had  known  her  as  a  girl — but 
after  you  've  been  away  a  long  time — at 
school  and  all  that — you  can't  pick  up 
intimacies  quickly.  And  very  soon  after  I 
came  there  was  Carey.  Of  course  I  loved 
him — I  couldn't  help  it,  I  told  him  that 
God  was  infinitely  good  to  me — it  might  so 
easily  have  been  some  one  else,  some  other 
kind  of  person.  .  .  . 

"Then  Leonora  came  to  see  me,  and 
offered  me  her  friendship — her  patronage, 
really.  She  was  very  humble  about  it,  and 
made  much  of  my  being  of  higher  birth  than 
she.  I  told  her  that  her  white  blood  was  far 
better  than  mine.  .  .  ." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"That  between  us  white  blood  did  n't 
count,  one  way  or  the  other.  That  our 
Hawaiian  blood  was  our — I  remember  the 
exact  phrase! — was  our  privilege  and  our 
doom.  I  could  n't  help  being  influenced  by 
her.  I  knew  very  little — about  people, 
about  the  world — and  she  took  me  in.     I 
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even  asked  her  if  she  knew  Carey  Blake  very 
well,  and  she  looked  at  me  sideways — so — 
and  said,  'Nonsense,  child !  Who 's  been 
talking  to  you?  Carey  Blake  is  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  you !'  He  had  n't  told  me 
yet,  you  see.  Afterwards — but  I'll  tell  j^ou 
that  when  it  comes. 

"She  used  to  talk  about  the  old  Hawaiian 
legends — the  traditions  and  beliefs — very 
lightly  at  first,  to  see,  I  think  now,  how  I 
was  moved  by  them.  But  gradually  she 
grew  more  and  more  serious — and  added 
that  tragic  touch  to  them — and  never 
laughed  at  them — until  it  seemed  that  she 
almost  believed  them — some  of  them,  at 
least." 

'^Anaana?'*  I  asked.  The  clouds  above 
the  Pali  were  rolling  and  whirling 
over  and  around  one  another  without 
perceptibly  moving  down  the  valley.  The 
sky  was  growing  lighter,  showing  here 
and  there  luminous  forerunners  of  the 
moon. 
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"She  barely  mentioned  anaana  at  first. 
It  was  heiaus,  and  ghosts,  and  spirits,  and 
omens — horrible  stories.  She  frightened 
me  with  them.  She  ended  by  making  me 
believe  them.  When  I  spoke  to  her  of  the 
Christian  religion,  she  laughed  at  me. 
'That 's  all  yevy  well,'  she  said,  'but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us — it 's  not  our  tradi- 
tion, our  religion  .  .  .'  'But  your  people 
were  missionaries,'  I  said.  But  she  insisted 
— 'That  goes  for  nothing,  if  you  have  island 
blood!' 

"Meantime  I  had  grown  very  fond  of  her. 
She  took  me  everywhere,  chaperoned  me, 
confided  in  me.  Carey  objected,  as  soon  as 
he  had  any  right  to  object.  He  did  n't  like 
her.  .  .  .  He  did  n't  think  she  was  a  good 
influence.  But  I  would  n't  listen  to  him. 
Oh,  Carey,  Carey,  why  did  n't  you  tell  me 
what  you  knew,  whatever  it  was!" 

She  had  no  tears;  she  was  beyond  tears. 
But  I  had  to  wait  until  she — well — caught 
up  with  herself,  it  seemed. 
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When  she  began  again,  she  was  stronger, 
harder.  "She  had  lost  her  baby,  of  whom 
she  spoke  continually.  She  took  me  to  see 
his  grave  at  Kawaiahao.  Oh,  she  was 
terrible,  she  was  terrible !  Her  great  treas- 
ure was  a  lock  of  his  hair  ...  so  like 
Arthur's,  she  said.  Wait!  Wait!  I  can't 
believe  any  woman  could  have  done  it.  She 
told  me  she  had  come  to  think  of  me  as  a 
dear  sister — a  daughter!  and  begged — oh,  I 
ought  to  have  seen  through  her  then — it 
was  so  silly.  She  "begged  for  a  lock  of  my 
hair  to  keep  with  the  boy's!" 

Rousing  herself  and  catching  at  my  arm, 
she  raised  her  voice.  "You  heard  her  to- 
night. It  was  true,  true!  She  did  kiss  the 
wretched  lock  of  hair  and  put  it  in  her  gown. 
How  she  must  have  been  laughing  at  me! 
I  was  so  simple,  such  easy  stuff  in  her  hands ! 
But  she  told  me,  with  tears,  of  Arthur's 
drinking — of  his  infatuation  for  Mrs. 
Markeson.  You  saw  her  to-night.  Do  you 
think    she    cares    a   bit    what    becomes    of 
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Arthur?  Unless  ...  I  think  she  despises 
Arthur." 

She  paused  again,  raising  her  hand  to  her 
breast.  Then  she  thrust  her  head  forward 
and  looked  down  at  her  wet  slippers  in  the 
wet  grass.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it — 
but  it  was  too  late. 

"I  am  a  fool,"  she  said.  "I  should  have 
made  Carey  a  bad  wife — the  kind  of  woman 
who  grows  sillier  and  sillier  as  she  grows 
older,  until  .  .  ." 

The  mood  and  tense  of  her  verb  moved  me 
far  more  than  the  drab  texture  of  her  story. 
I  could  n't  help  feeling  that  she  was  the 
bread-and-butter  miss,  tangled  up  in 
tragedy — not  understanding  the  role,  and 
sentimentalizing  it.  It  was  my  duty  to  in- 
troduce the  comic  spirit  into  the  piece,  with 
murder,  if  necessary. 

I  had  to  bring  a  question  to  bear  upon  her 
silence,  to  break  it. 

"When  did  the  anaana  begin?  Do  you 
know?" 
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She  had  half  forgotten  her  story  in  think- 
ing of  Carey  Blake  and  what  a  good  wife 
she  would  have  tried  to  be.  She  had  for- 
gotten me  in  a  rapt  examination  of  her  slip- 
pers.    "Poor  child!"  I  exclaimed  again. 

"You'll  sometimes  say,  'Poor  child!'" 
She  was  only  in  part  quoting  from  the 
poetry -book:  it  was  her  own  plea.  Yes — 
considering  the  time,  the  place,  the  neces- 
sity, she  was  sentimentalizing  the  role. 

Nevertheless  she  went  on  at  once  to 
answer  my  question.  "She  began  to  talk  of 
it  that  same  day.  You  've  heard  of  Maria 
Pia  Delgada's  case,  last  year? — the  one  the 
priest  found  out  about  at  confession,  then 
wanted  to  stop, — and  couldn't?" 

Maria  Pia  ?  Where  had  I  heard  the  name 
of  Maria  Pia?     I  nodded. 

"Well,  I  began  the  subject,  and  asked  her 
about  Maria  Pia.  She  looked  at  me  in  a 
startled  way,  and  said  she  could  n't  talk  to 
me  about  it — me  of  all  people.  For  a  long 
time  she  pretended  not  to  want  to  tell  me 
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what  she  meant — but  of  course  she  told  me. 
My  own  mother  had  died  that  way." 

It  was  this  coincidence,  I  reahzed  now, 
that  had  helped  Adela  to  help  me  to  an 
understanding. 

"It  seemed  that  my  father  had  once  done 
some  violence  to  a  kahuna.  But  my  father 
w^as  white — so  my  dark  mother  paid  for  it. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Leonora  believed 
it.  She  told  me  that  her  own  people,  too, 
some  of  them,  had  gone  that  way.  It  was 
the  same  kahuna;  she  even  confessed  that 
the  kahuna  was  of  her  own  family.  I  never 
knew  who  it  was  until  to-night.  Of  course 
she  would  n't  have  told  me  that  until  they 
had  done  what  they  were  going  to  do.  .  .  . 
It 's  done !  It 's  done !  They  've  thrown 
the  ashes  into  the  sea.  .  .  .1" 

"Wait  a  minute!" 

She  had  got  up  from  the  bench  and  stood 
with  her  hands  clenched  at  her  side. 
"Carey!     Carey!"  she  whispered. 
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I  made  her  sit  down  again,  for  I  was  not 
through  with  her. 

"When  did  you  first  know  that  they  were 
working  against  you,  and  who  told  you?" 

"Leonora  herself — by  hints  to  begin  with, 
sighing  and  shaking  her  head  over  me.  I 
asked  my  old  companion  about  my  mother's 
death,  and  she  was  frightened  and  would  n't 
say  anything.  So  I  knew  she  believed  it. 
It  must  have  been  true.  Then  Leonora 
gave  me  the  actual  fact — I  was  being  prayed 
to  death.  She  knew  it!  She  knew  the 
kahuna — the  same  one,  an  old  villain,  with- 
out pity,  without  mercy.  It  was  the  old 
offence  of  my  father's — and  I  had  to  pay  for 
it.     My  mother's  life  was  n't  enough. 

"Oh,  I  believed  her  then!  At  first  I 
wanted  to  tell  Carey — to  go  to  a  clergyman. 
'Carey!'  she  said;  'he  'd  only  murder  some- 
body and  get  hanged  for  his  pains !  And  a 
clergyman  would  turn  you  over  to  a  lunacy- 
board.     Let  me  help  you,'  she  said;  and 
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pledged  herself  to  go  to  the  kahuna  and 
plead  for  me.  I  wanted  to  go  with  her. 
*If  he  sees  me,'  I  said,  'he  will  have  pity.  If 
he  knows  about  Carey  Blake,  he  must  re- 
lent.' But  she  declared  it  would  never  do — 
it  would  be  fatal.  But  if  the  old  man 
would  n't  listen  to  her,  she  would  weary  the 
earth  till  she  got  me  another  kahuna,  to  pray 
against  him." 

It  was  as  if  Leonora  had  arranged  her 
own  private  historical  pageant,  complete  in 
every  part.  This  last  touch  of  finding  the 
anti-kahuna  was  splendid  comedy.  And 
yet  she  believed  in  it  all!  Fortunately  for 
the  busy  hands  of  the  gods  there  are  not 
many  Leonoras. 

"I  believed  her — I  trusted  her  perfectly. 
I  was  a  little  fool,  torn  with  fear  and  grief. 
And  I  was  ill.  .  .  .  She  found  me  a  kahuna 
— an  old  man  who  lives  over  on  the  Wind- 
ward Side,  near  Hauula — a  fat,  thick- 
nosed  man,  who  is  half-drunk  most  of  the 
time.     She  took  me  there  herself,  driving 
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the  car  herself,  over  the  Pah  to  Hauula,  and 
leaving  it  at  the  hotel.  We  pretended  to  be 
taking  pictures  in  the  Sacred  Valley:  she 
even  carried  a  camera  with  her — and  a  tea- 
basket. 

"The  man  was  a  trick,  of  course.  He  was 
not  a  kahuna.  He  took  my  gold  and  began 
mumbling  gibberish.  Every  now  and  then 
I  caught  the  name  of  Nuu.  I  knew  who 
Nuu  was — Leonora  had  primed  me.  He  's 
god  of  the  cliffs  and  precipices,  but  he  's  at 
home  everywhere.  It 's  his  business  to  scent 
out  evil  and  kill  it.  The  old  man  told  me  to 
go  home — that  everything  would  come  right. 
There  was  no  need  to  come  again,  he  said. 
They  damned  my  soul,  between  them. 

"But  I  did  go  to  him  again,  to-day! 
That 's  why  I  was  late  at  dinner.  The  man 
laughed  at  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
more  gold  to  throw  away." 

"To-day!"  I  ahnost  shouted.  "Then  you 
knew,  when  you  went  down  to  the  Marke- 
sons',  that  Leonora  had  finished  ..." 
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"Yes — I  knew.  You  see,  Leonora  told 
me.  I  had  begun  to  go.  I  was  worried.  I 
was  ill.  I  could  n't  sleep — if  I  did  sleep  I 
had  such  horrible  dreams.  I  would  n't  see 
Carey.  I  have  grown  thin,  you  see,  and 
sad.  But  Leonora  came  to  see  me  every 
day,  bringing  me  fruit  and  flowers  from  her 
own  gardens.  She  was  true  to  her  tradi- 
tion— she  hung  huge  sickening  leis  around 
my  neck — plumaria  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

"And  the  other  day,  after  she  had  kissed 
me,  she  began  to  laugh.  You  've  heard  her. 
I  hope  I  '11  never  hear  her  again!  'I  won- 
der,' she  said — I  was  lying  on  a  long  chair 
and  her  hand  was  still  on  my  forehead — 'I 
wonder  who  '11  be  Carey  Blake's  next — after 
you  're  gone  I'  I  did  n't  understand  her  at 
first,  she  laughed  so.  I  thought  she  was 
perhaps  a  little  overwrought  on  my  account. 
But  then  she  just  tore  my  soul.  'You  poor 
little  whipper-snapper!  You  could  n't  have 
kept  him  I     He   would  have  got  tired   of 
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you — as  he  did  of  me — as  he  did  of  ]\Iaria 
Pia  Delgada!' 

"I  got  up  from  my  chair  ...  I  had 
Strength  then.  'Go!'  I  said,  'go!  For 
God's  sake,  go!'  She  picked  up  her  gloves 
from  the  table,  still  laughing.  'Did  you 
think  you  had  him,  little  girl?  When  that 
child  of  mine  was  ...  his  child  ?  It 's  sour 
grapes  with  me !  Nobody  shall  have  him — 
not  if  the  gods  of  my  fathers  are  good  to 
me!' 

"It's  a  lie  about  Carey!  Tell  me  you 
know  it 's  a  he  about  Carey !  He  never 
cared  for  her  .  .  .  even  .  .  .  He  never 
heard  of  Maria  Pia  Delgada!  She  lied!  I 
did  n't  even  have  to  ask  him — I  knew  she 
lied." 

If  this  was  bread-and-butter,  it  had  been 
dipped  in  a  strong  sauce ! 

"Say  she  lied — say  she  lied!"  insisted 
Kaiulani. 

"Of  course  she  lied,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of 
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conviction.  But  in  my  heart  I  was  not  con- 
vinced. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "tell  me  why  you 
went  to  the  Markesons'  to-night." 

"I  had  to  go.  I  did  n't  want  to  go,  even 
when  Leonora  urged  it — before  I  had  found 
out.  She  said  it  would  do  me  good — then! 
She  just  wanted  to  do  .  .  .  what  she  did. 
Mrs.  Markeson  was  just  a  silly  fool.  But 
Leonora !  Carey  ordered  me  not  to  go  .  .  . 
I  did  n't  want  to  go.  But  I  had  to  go.  .  .  . 
I  think  Leonora  made  me." 

"Will  you  tell  me  this:  Is  there  no  way 
of  stopping  this  thing  except  by  cross- 
magic?"  I  cursed  my  own  ignorance. 
What  way  could  there  be?  It  was  not  down 
in  the  books  that  it  could  be  stopped — after 
the  last  ceremonies  were  done.  Leonora 
knew  that;  she  had  thrown  all  pretence,  all 
discretion,  to  the  winds.  The  last  word  had 
been  said,  the  flame  of  the  last  burning  had 
died  away,  that  very  night.  Over  by 
Waikiki  the  pitiful  handful  of  ashes  was  be- 
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ing  dashed  against  the  beach — perhaps 
rising  with  the  spray  as  it  came  over  the 
stone  wall  and  fell  upon  the  roadway. 

"Is  it  too  late  to  deal  with  Walama?" 

"He  is  pitiless,  I  know.  He  wouldn't 
listen.  .  .  ." 

"I  was  n't  thinking  of  words.  Is  n't 
there  something  we  could  do  to  Walama? 
If  we  did  something  to  persuade  him  of  his 
wickedness,  could  n't  he  undo  what  he  has 
done?" 

"I  don't  know  ...  I  think  not.  Per- 
haps— with  Leonora's  consent.  .  .  ." 

The  suggestion  was  appalling,  as  it  fitted 
in  with  my  own  line  of  thought.  I  had  al- 
ready guessed  how  we  might  have  to  per- 
suade Walama.  I  had  even  enjoyed  the 
consideration  of  details.  But  Leonora!  It 
was  true  enough  that  she  had  tortured 
Kaiulani  beyond  endurance,  beyond  the 
hope  of  life.  But  even  so  there  was  a  dif- 
ference. No  one  saw  the  instruments ;  there 
had  been  no  screams ;  there  had  been  no  smell 
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of  seared  flesh.  It  is  the  physically  terrible 
that  appals  us,  after  all.  And  hers  was  a 
case  of  woman  against  woman.  Could  we, 
as  men,  hurt  the  woman  Leonora,  break  her 
body  to  break  her  spirit?  No — for  we 
could  never  break  her  spirit. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  had  out  of 
Kaiulani.  She  was  back  again  in  the  future 
that  might  have  been.  She  was  like  one  who 
had  already  given  up  her  ghost.  She  had 
no  concern  with  the  immediate  future. 

When  she  stood  up,  I  saw  that  she  was 
very  weak  indeed.  My  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing; fear  bound  me.  What  if  the  end  should 
come  there,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  golf- 
links,  with  only  my  poor  passes  at  shrift? 
"God  forbid!"  I  said;  and  that  was  my  first 
appeal  to  magic  since  I  had  been  drawn  into 
this  island  diablerie.  "But  no!"  I  argued 
with  myself.  "Leonora  wants  to  be  present 
at  the  end — perhaps  Walama,  too.  I  think 
we  are  still  safe." 

I  got  control  of  my  nerves  again,  and  we 
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walked  slowly  up  the  slope  of  the  links 
toward  the  golf-house,  Kaiulani's  arm  in 
mine,  so  that  she  leaned  as  much  as  possible 
against  me.  She  was  a  featherweight.  I 
might  have  carried  her  like  a  child.  The 
late,  dilapidated  moon  had  cleared  the 
heights.  There  was  a  liquid  star  as  big  as  a 
lantern  over  the  Punchbowl.  Half  way  to 
the  house,  she  stopped. 

"You  are  wonderfully  good  to  try  to  help 
me.  I  had  never  seen  you  before  to-night — 
even  now  I  barely  know  your  name.  Or 
your  nice  little  friend's.  And  yet  ...  I 
knew  that  you  would  understand,  would  be 
willing  to  listen.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  you 
were  a  malihini — a  stranger — here  to-day 
and  away  to-morrow — made  it  more  possible 
to  tell  you.     I  can't  tell  you  how  .  .  ." 

I  dreaded  the  return  of  bread-and-butter. 
"Don't— don't!"  I  pleaded.  "I'm  willing 
to  torture  Walama — but  I  can't  endure  your 
thanks.  Count  on  Tommy  and  me;  we  sail 
on  Wednesday." 
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She  drew  herself  away  from  me  and  tried 
to  walk  with  her  own  strength.  My  brusque- 
ness  had  offended  her. 

"Forgive  me !  For  me  you  are  a  princess, 
in  whose  service  I  am  enlisted.  Please  let 
me  help  you!" 

The  clouds  had  at  last  poured  down  the 
valley.  As  we  were  crossing  the  drivewaj^ 
to  the  steps  of  the  lanai,  it  began  to  rain, 
although  the  lower  links  were  still  in  open 
moonlight.  There  was  a  scurry  of  chauf- 
feurs toward  the  locker-room  and  the 
garage.  Manuel  came  up  out  of  the 
shadows  and  presented  himself.  I  had  for- 
gotten Manuel.  Manuel  was  another  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  drew  him  to  one  side. 
"What 's  your  name?" 

"Manuel  Delgada."  Then  he  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth,  and  swore  softly  in 
Lusitanian. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  Manuel?"  I 
asked,  when  I  had  gone  back  to  Kaiulani. 
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"Leonora  got  him  for  me.  He 's  her 
man." 

How  was  I  to  deal  with  Manuel?  Blake 
ran  to  meet  us  with  a  cloak,  and  we  hurried 
to  the  car  where  Adela  was  waiting. 


VII 

HERE  was  Manuel,  over  and  above 
the  bargain— more  than  the  full 
measure  of  villainy.  I  had  forgotten  him. 
I  had  made  no  place  for  him  in  the  plan, 
such  as  it  was,  that  had  been  forming, 
nebulously,  in  my  mind.  And  however 
nebulous  the  plan,  however  subject  to  the 
little  cross  winds  of  destiny,  it  was  already 
too  far  set,  and  altogether  too  simple,  and 
too  small,  to  admit  easily  of  change,  even  to 
include  the  unknown  quantity  and  quality 
of  Manuel's  villainy.  Moreover,  I  had  no 
great  desire  to  "do  for"  Manuel — I  had 
much  sympathy  for  INIanuel.  His  name 
ought  to  have  made  him  exempt  from 
further  trouble.  There  had  been  trouble 
enough  in  the  past,  from  what  I  could  gather 
out  of  Tay's  "break"  and  Kaiulani's  story, 
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in  the  Delgada  family.  I  really  could  not 
blame  Manuel  for  wanting  his  due  of  ven- 
geance. But  he  was  Leonora's  man,  was 
presumably  acting  under  orders;  and,  until 
I  knew  exactly  what  version  she  had  given 
him  of  Maria  Pia's  fate,  it  would  be  folly  to 
ignore  him  as  a  factor  in  my  problem. 

No,  Manuel  could  not  be  ignored,  must 
not  again  be  forgotten ;  but  consideration  of 
him  had  to  be  deferred.  For  I  had  seen 
what  neither  Kaiulani,  nor  Carey,  nor  Adela 
had  seen — a  figure  that  had  dogged  us  across 
the  links,  wriggling  over  the  grass  and  finally 
taking  cover  behind  a  bunker  of  crumbling 
rock.  The  time  had  come  decidedly  for  ac- 
tion; I  was  quite  incapable  of  subtle 
plotting.  Here  was  visibly  something  to 
do;  behind  the  rock  was  something  tangible 
and  sentient.  The  creature  was  a  spy,  if 
not  an  assassin ;  an  emissary  of  Leonora's,  if 
not  Walama  himself.  The  idea  of  a 
prophet's  wriggling  across  wet  grass,  on  his 
belly,  pleased  me;  the  idea  of  catching  a 
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prophet  and  gagging  him  and  carrying  him 
away  pleased  me  more. 

"Blake,"  I  said,  "watch  that  rock  bunker 
down  there.  If  you  see  anything  creep  or 
crawl  or  wriggle  or  run  from  behind  it,  tell 
me,  and  keep  your  eye  on  it.  Miss  En- 
derby,  go  and  send  Good  out  here.  You  '11 
find  him  watching  Mrs.  Tay.  If  possible, 
get  her  to  come  out  here ;  if  she  won't  come, 
stay  on  guard  yourself.  But  use  Miss  King 
as  bait — lie,  do  anything  to  get  her  into  this 
car.  Lie  about  us,  if  she  asks.  Tell  her 
we  're  drunk.  Before  you  go,  let  me  have 
your  handkerchief.  Before  we  're  done  we 
may  need  a  dozen.  Whose  scarf  is  that? 
Let  me  have  it — and  yours,  Kaiulani — and 
you  help  Carey  watch  the  bunker!" 

I  had  begun  to  tutoyer  these  people, 
nicknaming  them  to  their  faces,  as  if  I  had 
known  them  all  my  life,  instead  of  only  a 
few  hours.  But  it  was  intimate  business  we 
had  on  hand.  I  had  to  give  orders,  I  had  to 
be  obeyed,  and  with  people  of  their  sort  one 
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had  to  be  of  them  to  create  no  question  of 
one's  authority.  My  fear  was  that  Carey 
might  begin  to  question.  But  Carey's  mind 
had  not  moved  quickly  enough  as  yet  to 
reach  an  interrogation  point.  Adela  En- 
derby  moved  on  toward  the  house  hke  an 
automaton.  And  while  we  were  waiting 
for  Good,  I  tied  half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs 
together  with  hard  knots,  which  I  drew 
tight,  soaking  them  afterwards  at  a 
water-plug.  I  hung  the  scarfs  over  my 
shoulder.  Something  to  gag  with,  some- 
thing to  throttle  with.  .  .  .  Later  on  we 
might  need  rope,  but  for  the  present  I  had 
to  rely  on  Blake's  brute  force. 

In  a  few  minutes  Good  came  out  with  an 
impudent  show  of  coolness.  "What 's  the 
fume?"  he  inquired.  "Mrs.  Tay 's  been 
acting  like  a  perfect  lady." 

"Come  on,"  I  said.  "Don't  be  afraid  to 
hit  somebody  bigger  than  yourself — or 
smaller — if  he  tries  to  get  away!" 

Tommy  whistled. 
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"Shut  up,"  I  commanded;  "forget  who 
you  are!  Don't  take  yom-  eyes  off  that 
bunker!"  I  warned  the  other  two.  "Miss 
King,  we  Ve  got  to  leave  you  here  alone — at 
least  until  Adela  comes  back." 

I  took  the  two  men  with  me  without  say- 
ing a  word  till  we  reached  the  first  green  in 
front  of  the  club-house.  I  wondered  if 
Leonora  was  watching  and  would  see  us. 
At  least  we  were  out  of  earshot.  She  might 
suspect,  but  she  could  do  nothing — unless, 
indeed,  she  sent  Arthur  or  Gus  Markeson 
blundering  down  into  deep  pilikia — trouble  I 
Again  I  had  forgotten  the  swarthy  cheeks 
and  handsome  black  eyes  of  Manuel  Del- 
gada.  I  looked  carefully  at  Blake,  estimat- 
ing his  dynamic  values.  He  could  engage 
the  pair  of  them,  I  thought,  while  Good  and 
I  went  on  about  our  business.  But  Good 
and  I,  neither  of  us  herculean,  against  that 
weight,  those  spidery  arms,  those  claws, 
which  were  all  I  knew  of  Walama  I 

Then  I  tried  to  tell  those  two  same  men, 
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in  as  few  words  as  possible,  precisely  where 
matters  were.  "Good  God!"  cried  Tommy, 
under  his  breath,  in  the  manner  of  one 
thoroughly  convinced  and  roused  and  ready. 
But,  as  I  had  feared,  Blake  was  skeptical. 

"You  don't  believe  that  awful  rot !  It 's 
impossible!     Such  things  don't  happen." 

"I  '11  grant  you  all  that,"  I  broke  in,  im- 
patiently; "it's  impossible,  and  it  doesn't 
happen.  But  it 's  killing  Kaiulani  King, 
for  all  that.  And  behind  that  bunker" — I 
pointed  to  a  demonstrable  fact — "is  the  old 
devil  himself." 

"Hey!  I  saw  something  crawl  out. 
God,  but  he  's  quick !  He  's  behind  that  rock 
there — in  the  middle.  .  .  ."  Tommy  would 
have  gone  after  him  with  a  whoop  if  I  had 
not  held  him  back. 

"We  have  n't  any  guns  to  finish  it 
quickly — so  don't  make  a  row!" 

Blake  moved  forward  with  us,  unwill- 
ingly. "I  'm  telling  the  truth,  boy,"  I 
urged.     "Kaiulani  told  me." 
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"Kaiulani  told  you?  Why  didn't  she 
tell  me?"  He  looked  as  if  he  were  going-  to 
bolt,  back  to  the  car,  to  "have  it  out"  with 
that  poor  wraith  of  a  girl.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  can't  you  see?  She  couldn't  tell 
you.     She  loves  you  too  much !" 

From  the  lanai  of  the  club-house  came  a 
great  blare  of  dance  music:  "Good-bye, 
girls,  I  'm  through.  ..." 

The  god  Nuu  is  my  witness:  I  was 
moved  to  mirth.  I  stood  there,  half  in  rain, 
half  in  a  most  disreputable  moonlight,  tell- 
ing a  big  burly  boy  of  an  army  captain  that 
a  half-white  girl  loved  him  too  much  to  tell 
him  she  was  dying  of  magic,  while  the  loud 
music  swept  on:  "Good-bye,  girls — good- 
bye, girls,  I  'm  through!" 

It  was  no  longer  high  comedy — it  had  be- 
come sublime  farce ! 

"Well — come  ahead.  I  don't  believe  in 
it,  but  if  they  've  hurt  her  .  .  ." 

The  band  was  ready  with  its  satirical  re- 
frain, and  we  fell  naturally  into  step  with  it. 
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But  I  explained  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
appearances. 

"We  must  n't  give  any  alarm.  We  must 
come  upon  him  by  accident.  Don't  run  till 
you  have  to.  We  're  just  gentlemen  some- 
what heated  .  .  .  and  happy  with  too  much 
wine." 

We  took  a  rolling  gait  down  the  hill,  and 
Tommy,  playing  a  hero  after  his  own  heart, 
led  off  with  a  few  semi-intoxicated  remarks. 
The  clouds  had  closed  in  over  the  lower 
valley,  and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
good  earnest. 

"I  cheerfully  offer  up  one  set  of  every- 
thing," hiccoughed  Tommy.  But  it  was 
not  pitchy  blackness  yet  by  any  means.  The 
half-eaten  moon  worked  wonders  in  our  be- 
half, throwing  a  hint  of  light  through  the 
cloud,  through  the  rain,  upon  the  dark 
places.  I  could  assure  myself  that  nothing 
had  stirred  from  the  shelter  of  the  bunker. 
I  had  tucked  the  scarfs  under  my  coat. 

"You  '11  hold  him,"  I  explained  to  Carey 
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Blake,  "while  Tommy  and  I  work  these 
devilish  engines.  He  won't  yell — not  at 
first.  He  won't  want  to  give  himself  away 
any  more  than  we  do ;  and  when  he  wants  to 
yell  he  can't,  for  we  '11  have  him  gagged!" 

We  were  progressing  slowly  by  reason  of 
the  unsteadiness  of  our  steps.  "Look  back. 
Tommy,  and  see  if  we  're  followed."  I  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  command. 

"No — but,  by  Jove !  there  's  somebody — 
it 's  a  woman ! — trying  to  signal  with  a  lan- 
tern. There — it 's  caught  fire.  They  're 
trying  to  douse  it." 

We  were  near  the  edge  of  the  scrub- 
guava,  very  near  the  rock,  or  rather  the  two 
rocks,  behind  the  larger  of  which  I  knew  the 
enemy  was  hiding.  We  ran  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  I  shoved  Blake  into  the  narrow 
space  between  them,  while  Good  and  I 
circled  the  end.  Good  took  up  half  audibly 
a  song  of  his  early  youth  that  lent  itself 
nicely  to  his  idea  of  drunken  enunciation: 

"In  soshiety — high — soshiety.  ..." 
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Suddenly  he  stopped  and  sprang  forward, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  like  a  man 
"faUing  on  the  ball." 

"I  've  got  him!  I  've  got  him!"  he  said 
in  a  roaring  whisper. 

I  had  seen  the  man  trying  to  escape,  as 
soon  as  Tommy  had;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Tommy's  arrow-flight  of  body,  we 
should  have  had  to  run  for  it.  "If  he  has  a 
knife  ..."  I  thought.  I  caught  the  long 
spidery  arms  which  were  almost  too  strong 
for  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  a  knife.  .  .  . 

"Tommy,  are  you  all  right?" 

"I  got  him!  But  he  got  me,  too,"  an- 
swered Tommy — "in  the  neck,  by  God! 
But  he  missed  the  bull's  eye.     Hang  on!" 

Just  then  Blake  fell  to,  and  twisted  the 
man's  wrist  till  he  dropped  the  knife,  while 
Tommy  managed  to  get  to  his  feet  again; 
and  I  stifled  the  call  for  help  with  a  scarf. 
The  others  held  him  then,  while  I  gagged 
him  effectually;  but  it  was  not  easy  work, 
for  he  kicked  and  struggled  like  a  true  son 
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of  Anak.  For  a  decrepit  prophet  he  did 
very  well  indeed,  and  I  wondered  at 
Tommy's  having  been  able  to  hold  him  at 
all.  As  Tommy  told  it  afterwards,  he  had 
tadkled  Walama  by  the  knees,  flat  on  the 
ground,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gash  in  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  he  had  been  able  to  hang  on 
for  the  few  seconds  it  had  taken  me  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  It  was  probably  his  collar 
that  had  saved  his  life. 

"It  ain't  the  neck  bothers  me,"  said 
Tommy,  when  our  gagging  was  done ;  "it 's 
the  clothes.  Listen  to  them  welter.  And 
I  've  got  the  next  dance  with  a  lady." 

*'We  can't  do  anything  with  him  this 
way,"  admitted  Blake  at  last,  "unless  we 
beat  him  over  the  head." 

"We  can't  afford  to  knock  him  out.  He 
might  n't  come  to,  and  we  need  him  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties." 

"I  'm  a  dolt !  There's  a  rope  in  my  car — 
go  get  it,  Cree,  while  Good  and  I  hold  him. 
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It 's  just  beyond  Kaiulani's — you  might  see 
how  she  is." 

Thanking  heaven  for  the  full  darkness 
that  had  come  at  last  and  for  the  rain  that 
kept  people  under  the  roof  of  the  lanai,  I 
ran  straight  for  the  angle  of  the  house  where 
the  cars  were  parked.  A  few  chauffeurs 
were  gossipping  here  and  there  in  the  shelter 
of  big  tonneaus,  but  they  did  not  notice  me. 
But  they  reminded  me  of  IVIanuel,  and  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  recognize 
his  mealy  thick  voice  raised  in  some  ribald 
jest.  I  heard  nothing  of  Manuel;  he  and  I 
must  bide  our  time  for  meeting — if  we  were 
to  meet. 

When  I  came  near  Kaiulani's  car,  I  heard 
voices,  one  of  which  was  Leonora  Tay's.  I 
considered  all  weapons  fair  in  this  fight 
with  the  devil,  and  slipped  up  quietly  to 
listen.  Leonora  was  less  calm  than  usual, 
and  I  perceived  with  something  of  dread  that 
Kaiulani  was  not  there  at  all.  What  had 
become  of  her  was  beyond  the  region  of 
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guess,  but  I  began  to  regret  I  had  not  done 
for  Manuel.  ...  It  was  good  that  the  veil 
was  still  up  between  Mrs.  Tay  and  Adela 
Enderby. 

"You  would  have  screamed,"  I  heard 
Leonora  say,  "to  see  Gus  and  Arthur. 
They  're  both  drunlv  as  fools  and  have 
started  out  in  the  rain  to  hunt  for  ghosts  on 
the  links.     Arthur  thought  he  saw  one." 

Adela  stood  the  test. 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  funny  if  they  drowned 
themselves  in  the  pond."  She  spoke  cas- 
ually, with  little  interest. 

Leonora  was  in  safe  hands,  but  here  was  a 
new  reason  for  haste.  She  had  sent  Arthur 
and  Gus,  I  thought,  out  to  the  rescue  of 
Walama.  The  ghost  had  the  earmarks  of 
her  own  invention.  Where  was  Manuel? 
Where  was  Kaiulani?  What  good  was 
there  in  the  capture  of  Walama,  if  we  had 
lost  Kaiulani? 

I  hurried  on  to  Blake's  car  and  fell  back 
for  a  second  when  I   saw  that  there  was 
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somebody  lying  back  in  the  seat.  A  hand 
was  held  out  to  me — it  was  a  woman's  ges- 
ture— and  when  I  leaned  over  the  door  to 
look,  I  heard  Kaiulani  whisper: 

"I  'm  glad  you  've  come  back — I  've  been 
afraid.  I  escaped  Leonora — I  could  n't 
have  stood  it.  But  Adele  lied  for  me — not 
very  well.  She  said  I  must  have  gone  mad, 
for  I  was  out  there  in  the  rain  somewhere 
looking  for  Carey  Blake.  Leonora  was  de- 
lighted. She  asked  Adela  if  it  would  n't  be 
funny  if  we  'd  all  meet  out  there — Arthur, 
and  Mr.  Markeson,  and  you  and  Mr.  Good, 
and  Carey  and  I,  and  JManuel  and  .  .  . 
Walama!  Adela  asked  her  what  Walama 
would  be  doing  up  here  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  she  said,  'Ghost-hunting — or  looking 
for  Carey  Blake.'     Is  Walama  out  there?" 

So  we  were  all  out  there,  Manuel  and  all! 

"Hush!"  I  said;  "we've  got  Walama. 
I  've  come  back  for  rope." 

Fortunately  Blake's  rope  was  easily  found 
— a  good  big  coil  of  it,  rather  muddy,  as  if  it 
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had  been  used  to  pull  a  stalled  car  out  of  a 
hole. 

"Keep  quiet,"  I  pleaded,  "whatever  hap- 
pens," and  made  off  with  the  rope,  passing 
the  parked  cars  with  a  dread  of  discovery. 
Some  chauffeur  heard  me  and  called  out, 
"Hey  there!  Where  you  go?"  but  I  ran  on 
to  the  cover  of  a  tree,  away  from  the  head- 
lights, where  I  could  stop  and  listen.  If  a 
hunt  started  from  another  quarter,  we 
should  indeed  be  in  desperate  straits.  But 
the  chauffeur  was  too  comfortable  to  follow 
an  alarm  through  the  rain,  and  I  heard 
Leonora  say  impressively : 

"Another  ghost!" 

"Or  a  sneak-thief,"  was  Adela's  sugges- 
tion. 

I  ran  on  over  the  slippery  grass,  trying 
meanwhile  to  place  the  ghost  harriers.  It 
would  have  been  a  curious  meeting  on  the 
links — Tay  and  Markeson  stormy  with 
drink,  I  wet  and  bedraggled,  with  a  great 
ring  of  rope  over  my  arm.     Then  my  foot 
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was  caught  in  some  high  weeds,  beaten  down 
by  the  rain,  and  I  stumbled  headlong  into  a 
pebbly  hazard.  At  the  same  time,  I  heard 
Markeson's  voice  exclaim: 

"What  was  that?" 

"Nothing,"  rumbled  Tay's.  "This  is 
some  of  Nora's  damned  nonsense." 

I  lay  motionless  on  the  coil  of  rope,  which 
was  digging  into  my  side.  Here  were  two 
of  them.     Where  was  Manuel? 

"Tay" — Markeson's  tongue  was  thick  in 
his  mouth — "did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
your  wife  and  Blake  .  .  .?" 

"Oh,  hell,  yes!  Wish  I  'd  let  her  beat  it 
with  that  ass  when  she  wanted  to!" 

"Did  he  want  to?" 

"She  could  have  made  him.  She  had  him 
lashed  to  her  running  board.  That  kid  of 
hers  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  Blake's!" 

"What  the  hell!" 

"I  couldn't  do  anything.  She  had  me 
with  the  goods  .  .  ." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
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"Maria  Pia  .  .  .  but,  damn  it,  Gus — she 
threw  that  girl  at  my  head." 

"Died,  did  n't  she— the  Delgada?  What 
of?" 

"Don't  know.  Leonora  used  to  see  her — 
but  she  was  playing  haughty  with  me,  Nora 
was." 

"And  Blake?" 

"He  shook  her.  He  never  liked  her — 
even  when  she  was  his  mistress — she  got  him 
somehow.  .  .  .  Just  as  she  got  me,  I  guess." 

"Did  Blake  know  about  the  Delgada 
girl?" 

"Sure  he  knew.  It  made  him  sore,  but  he 
could  n't  do  anything.  Nobody  could  do 
much  to  anybody  else  in  that  bunch.  Then 
when  Kaiulani  came,  Blake  broke  it  off. 
Said  we  could  do  our  worst — he  was  done 
with  it.     Not  a  bad  sort,  Blake." 

"Say,  Tay!  It  would  have  been  .  .  . 
Where  would  you  have  been  if  she  had  got 
away  with  Blake?" 
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"That  is  n't  the  question.  It 's  where 
would  you  have  been." 

They  were  drunk,  and  out  of  their 
drunkenness  I  had  gathered  truth  enough  to 
blast  at  least  three  lives.  It  was  a  gay  con- 
fidence, out  there  in  the  rain,  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  sodden  ground. 

Markeson  was  silent,  until  through  even 
his  dull  brain  ran  the  sense  of  Tay's 
rejoinder. 

"Damn  you!"  he  shouted.  "Damn  you! 
Don't  you  drag  her  into  this  muck !"  And  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  blows  and  of 
scuffling  and  of  heavy  breath.  I  could  go 
now,  safely;  the  ghost  harriers  were  too 
much  engaged  with  each  other  to  count 
further  in  my  affairs.  I  gathered  my  rope 
together  and  clambered  over  the  wet 
bank.  .  .  . 

But  there  I  stood,  powerless  to  move, 
aghast,  mortally  afraid  if  not  pitiful.  It 
was  a  nightmare.     I  wanted  to  run,  but  my 
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feet  were  bound;  while  the  horror  grew 
nearer  and  bigger.  .  .  . 

A  man  had  come  up  out  of  the  ground 
scarcely  more  than  six  paces  from  where  I 
had  fallen.  He  passed  me  with  a  leap 
toward  the  sound  of  the  drunken  voices,  the 
noise  of  the  drunken  fight.  His  right  arm 
was  raised,  ready  to  strike.  It  was  Manuel, 
Manuel  Delgada — in  the  name  and  for  the 
honor  of  Maria  Pia!  Even  then  I  would 
have  shouted  some  warning  to  Arthur  Tay, 
for  old  sake's  sake ;  but  my  heart  was  dead, 
my  mouth  was  dry — it  was  the  unspeakable 
climax  of  this  nightmare  within  a  nightmare. 
I  heard  Tay  moaning,  begging  Gus  Marke- 
son  for  his  life. 

"Good  God!  I'm  stabbed!  Don't  kill 
me,  Gus — don't  kill  me!" 

Then  I  saw  Manuel  run  like  the  wind  for 
the  road,  doubled  up  against  the  ground,  dis- 
appearing into  the  darkness.  I  heard  Mar- 
keson  ask: 

"Who's   been  knifing  you?    Use   your 
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fists,  you  coward!"  Then,  "Tay!  Tayl 
What 's  the  matter?  .  .  ." 

I  turned  and  ran,  and  it  was  largely  a 
bit  of  luck  that  I  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  scrub 
guava,  where  Good  and  Carey  Blake  were 
still  struggling  with  the  prophet. 

And  as  I  ran,  I  was  thinking  of  Arthur 
Tay.  Markeson  had  saved  something  out 
of  life — but  Tay — the  handsome,  clean, 
whole-hearted  Tay,  who  had  carried  half  the 
Yale  team  down  the  field  on  his  back!  Tay, 
whose  name,  with  Tommy's  and  mine,  was 
carved  eternally,  we  held,  on  the  table-top  in 
the  old  Back  Room !  Had  Leonora  done  it 
all? 

Good  and  Carey  Blake  were  where  I  had 
left  them,  holding  Walama  face  downward 
on  the  ground.  The  old  man  had  never 
given  up  struggling  against  the  strength  of 
the  two  of  them.  Tommy  had  thrust  his 
knife  into  the  ground  within  short  reach. 

"It  might  have  been  necessary  to  prod," 
he  explained  blandly,  as  I  pulled  it  up  to 
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cut  the  rope  into  convenient  lengths. 
"Must  have  been  to  hell  and  back  for  that 
rope,"  he  remarked,  but  I  gave  no  answer 
as  we  bound  Walama's  wrists  together,  and 
his  ankles.  Then  we  propped  him  up 
against  Blake's  bulk  and  fairly  swathed  him 
with  rope.  But  we  saved  some  of  it. 
There  was,  perhaps,  another  job  to  do,  which 
had  to  be  as  completely  done  as  this.  And 
the  greatest  comfort  I  had  was  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Manuel  had  eliminated  himself 
from  the  problem.  He  was  by  this  time  far 
down  the  road  toward  town,  carrying  the 
news  with  him  to  the  Delgada  house  in 
Lusitania  Street  that  Maria  Pia  had  been 
paid  for,  hfe  for  a  life. 

I  felt  now  as  if  we  were  avenging  Tay  as 
well  as  Kaiulani.  If  Tay  had  had  "the 
blood,"  God  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Tay!  As  it  was  .  .  .  My  pulse 
beat  in  my  brain,  and  I  saw  red,  until  I  was 
caught  up  violently  in  a  cold  revulsion  of 
feeling.     It  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do,  un- 
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sportsmanlike,  cowardly:  we  were  three 
men,  now,  against  one  old  pagan  quack — 
and  a  woman !  There  was  no  glory  in  hav- 
ing outdone  Walama — in  having  outwitted 
Leonora.  .  .  . 

But  we  had  not  outwitted  Leonora — not 
yet. 

We  laid  the  wizard,  gagged  and  bound,  on 
the  grass,  and  paused  to  take  counsel.  He 
had  to  be  got  somehow  or  other  up  to  Kaiu- 
lani's  car.     But — there  was  Leonora! 

"I  don't  even  know  whether  she  's  still 
there,"  I  said;  "she  may  be  ghost-hunting 
for  herself  by  this  time.  And  think  what 
she  could  do  if  she  found  us  now  and  set  her- 
self to  scream.  How  would  you  account 
for  yourself.  Captain  Blake,  at  a  court-mar- 
tial? Is  this  conduct  becoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman?" 

Blake  grunted,  and  Tommy,  drawing  a 
wet  coat-sleeve  over  his  forehead,  burst  out : 

"This  is  some  hula!  Ain't  it  time  to  pass 
a  bowl  of  something?" 
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"Here— take  hold." 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  the  direct  thing. 
"We  '11  carry  him  up  to  that  little  pine,  just 
off  the  roadway.  He  '11  be  safe  there,  until 
we  've  .  .  .  settled  with  her." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her?" 
asked  Blake. 

"This!"  I  pointed  to  Walama. 

Blake  was  about  to  offer  some  objection; 
so  I  took  Walama  by  the  head  and  sent 
Blake  to  the  heels.  "You  can  relieve  us,  if 
we  need  you,"  I  told  Tommy. 

"Pee-rade!"  croaked  Tommy,  harking 
back  to  distant  undergraduate  orgies. 

"Shut  up!  I  tell  you  there  are  ghosts  on 
these  links,  listening.  .  .  ."  Tommy  sub- 
sided for  a  while. 

We  carried  and  pulled  and  dragged  the 
prophet — we  were  not  tender  with  him — up 
the  neat  fair  greens  of  the  country-club,  un- 
til we  reached  the  pine. 

"I  'm  tired  of  this  course,"  whispered 
Tommy,  who  had  been  dragging  Walama 
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through  the  last  watery  stretch;  "I  feel  as  if 
some  guy  had  me  a  million  up  and  nothing 
to  play."  I  reproached  myself  for  having 
put  him  to  further  exertion;  I  had  no  idea 
how  bad  his  wound  really  was. 

"How  's  your  neck?"  I  asked. 

"Messy,  thanks" ;  and  he  threw  himself  on 
his  back  beside  Walama. 

"You  stay  here  ..."  I  began. 

"Damned  if  I  will,"  and  he  jumped  up; 
"watch  the  remains  yourself.  They  don't 
need  watching,  anyway." 

"We  've  got  to  do  the  same  by  Mrs.  Tay," 
I  said,  thanking  God  fervently  for  the  wind 
and  the  rain.  "I  wish  you  could  get  Adela 
down  here." 

"Do  I  look  like  a  swell  that  could  lure  a 
lady  out  into  the  wet?" 

"I  wish  we  could  have  warned  her.  She 
has  no  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

"Have  you  any  idea  of  what  we  're  going 
to  do?" 

"In  general." 
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"Well— I'll  guarantee  Adela.  She 
won't  whinny." 

"Come,"  I  said;  "we'll  all  three  go. 
He 's  safe  enough.  But  if  Leonora 's 
gone.  ..." 

"We  '11  get  her  later,"  said  Tommy. 

This  time  I  led  the  way  round  the  entire 
group  of  cars.  We  had  to  avoid  the  lanai 
lights,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  challenged 
again  by  somebody's  Portuguese  chauffeur. 
In  this  way  we  came  first  to  Blake's  car. 
Kaiulani  saw  us,  and,  leaning  out,  put  her 
hand  on  Blake's  shoulder. 

"I  'm  so  glad  you  're  safe,"  she  said,  as  if 
Blake  were  the  only  one  who  had  run  any 
risk  for  her. 

"Is  she  there?"  I  asked,  nodding  toward 
the  other  car. 

"No — they  've  both  gone.  Nora  got  rest- 
less and  went  into  the  club-house,  and  Adela 
followed  her.  Then  they  came  back  with 
Crowther  and  another  man.  Adela  had  an 
awful  time  getting  rid  of  the  men.     She 
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finally  challenged  Crowther  to  dance  with 
her,  and  they  all  went  back." 

"Miss  King," — I  gave  orders,  for  the  girl 
was  trembling  with  weariness  and  fear — 
"we  've  got  to  have  Adela  and  Mrs.  Tay 
.  .  .  and  a  doctor.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  of 
any  doctor  up  there?" 

Blake  answered  me.  "Yes — Stornoway 
— army  doctor.     A  good  friend  of  mine." 

"Trustworthy?" 

"Fine,  and  as  silent  as  a  tomb." 

"Miss  King!"  It  was  an  act  of  will:  I 
was  trying  something  almost  hj'^pnotic. 
"Go  up  there  as  if  there  were  nothing  wrong 
anywhere  and  tell  Dr.  Stornoway  that  Blake 
wants  him — at  once,  here.  And  then  come 
back — with  Adela." 

She  went  immediately,  without  question, 
turning  once  to  look  at  Blake  and  then  go- 
ing on  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  higher  head. 

"If  it 's  for  her  .  .  ."  said  Blake. 

"Steady.  .  .  .!  It's  for  her."  I  held 
him  by  the  arm. 
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It  seemed  an  interminable  time  to  wait. 
We  were  no  longer  in  the  friendly  darkness. 
There  were  blazing  headlights  all  about  us, 
and  we  were  open  to  discovery  at  almost  any 
time.  Judged  by  outward  appearances  we 
were  either  very  drunk  or  crazy.  We  were 
cold;  we  had  no  whiskey;  we  had  no  ciga- 
rettes. We  had  only  to  sit  on  the  ground 
behind  the  car  and  wait. 

At  length,  however,  Kaiulani  came  back 
with  Adela  Enderby,  bearing  the  news  that 
Stornoway  would  be  with  us  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  drew  Adela  aside,  for  that  young 
woman  was  still  in  the  dark  concerning  our 
purposes,  and  it  was  necessary  for  obvious 
reasons  that  she  should  be  illuminated. 

"Miss  Enderby,  may  we  use  your  house," 
I  asked,  "for  ...  for  anything  at  all? 
We  've  got  Walama — and  it  may  be  we  '11 
have  to  take  him  to  his  own  bungalow  .  .  . 
and  leave  him.  It  would  be  more  conven- 
ient to  .  .  .  We  '11  leave  no  traces.  We  '11 
not  make  you  accessory.  .  .  ." 
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"So  it  is  that?  It's  terrible,  but  we've 
got  to  do  it.  Of  course — anything,  any- 
thing at  all !  I  've  been  terribly  curious  and 
anxious,  but  I  guessed  it  would  come  to  that. 
But  .  .  .  what  of  Leonora?" 

"What  of  Leonora?"  I  still  think  that  of 
all  the  dreadful  minutes  of  that  night,  that 
one  was  the  worst  when  I  heard  Leonora's 
voice,  from  our  own  car,  repeat  the  question : 

"Well!     What  of  Leonora?" 

It  was  her  clearest,  deepest,  calmest  voice. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  world  in  judgment 
upon  us.  It  was  the  voice  of  Judgment  it- 
self. We  had  caught  and  bound  and  held 
captive,  with  the  most  sinister  designs  upon 
his  life  and  limb,  an  old  and  palpably  de- 
mented pensioner  of  the  Enderbys;  we  had 
intended  to  catch  and  bind  and  hold  captive 
— ^for  a  purpose  that  was  still  vague  in  my 
mind — this  beautiful,  low-voiced  young 
woman,  whose  parents  were  dead,  whose  hus- 
band was  false  to  her,  whose  only  friend,  it 
seemed,  was  that  old  man  lying  there  help- 
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less  behind  the  Carolina  pine.  And  our  rea- 
son, our  excuse  for  doing  all  this? — super- 
stition, magic,  witchcraft,  anaana — moon- 
shine, child's-play,  beliefs  that  belonged  in 
the  black  heart  of  Heathendom!  And, 
granted  our  anaana,  even — what  evidence 
had  we?  The  story  of  a  love-struck  young 
girl,  dying  probably  of  consumption  and  vic- 
tim of  her  own  fears  and  jealousies;  the  his- 
trionics of  Leonora  herself,  who  was  no 
mean  actress;  the  fact  that  we  had  discov- 
ered the  old  man  crawling  on  his  stomach 
across  the  golf-course,  where  he  had  appar- 
ently come  following  Leonora  as  a  dog  might 
follow  his  mistress,  to  protect  her  against 
possible  harm;  and,  finally,  the  hallucina- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  chiefly  of  mine.  I 
could  n't  cite  the  affair  of  Manuel ;  for 
JManuel  had  gone,  leaving  behind  on  the 
links,  Markeson,  with  Tay'  s  body  and  a 
bloody  knife.  If  I  had  seen  the  murder, 
why  had  I  not  gone  to  help  my  friend  and 
host?     If  I  had  seen  Manuel's  escape,  why 
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had  I  not  given  the  alarm  ?  And  how  could 
I  attach  Manuel's  act  to  Leonora?  For,  in 
truth,  he  was  Kaiulani's  chauffeur  and  far 
more  likely  to  be  one  of  our  conspiracy 
against  Leonora — in  that  the  man  he  had 
slain  was  Leonora's  husband. 

And  who  were  we?  Kaiulani,  of  course, 
did  n't  matter.  She,  like  Walama,  was 
probably  mad.  But  Adela !  a  young  woman 
of  good  character  and  social  standing,  come 
of  a  family  whose  good  works  were  famous 
even  as  far  as  the  Coast!  And  there  was 
Captain  Carey  Blake,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  in  whose  praise  the  echoes  of  Oyster 
Bay  had  been  known  to  ring;  and  there  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Huntingdon  Good,  whose  fam- 
ily had  gone  to  the  Philadelphia  Assemblies 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  city.  I  was  a 
mere  teacher  of  philosophy — but  I  had  heard 
once  of  a  professor  of  finance  who  had  been 
dazzled  by  a  scandalous  get-rich-quick 
scheme.  I  remembered  bitterly  Leonora's 
gibes  at  my  wisdom. 
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"She  almost  got  away  with  it,"  remarked 
Tommy  once,  some  months  afterwards, 
when  he  and  I  were  talking  it  all  over  again 
on  the  back  porch  of  the  Nassau  Club.  She 
almost  did.  Kaiulani  had  stepped  back  into 
the  shadow  of  a  post,  but  the  rest  of  us  stood 
like  naughty  children  caught  in  an  unusually 
flagrant  prank.  Leonora  opened  the 
door  of  the  car  and  stood  on  the  running 
board. 

"Adela,  answer  my  question.  What  of 
Leonora?  And  what,  may  I  ask,  of  Wa- 
lama?  What  have  you  done  with  him,  and 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  take  him  to 
his  own  bungalow  and  leave  him?"  She 
raised  her  voice  and  spoke  more  excitedly. 
"Oh,  it 's  an  outrage !  It 's  a  matter  for  the 
police!"  She  stepped  down  from  the  car 
then,  and  Blake  unconsciously  made  way  for 
her. 

"I  'm  going  to  telephone — now!" 

It  was  a  bold  move,  and  it  almost  suc- 
ceeded.    She  had  gathered  her  skirts  to- 
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gether  to  run,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the 
whole  thing  would  have  ended  then,  for 
Kaiulani  as  for  all  of  us,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Tommy  Good. 

"Oh,  no  you  don't!"  cried  Tommy. 
Somehow  he  had  come  in  behind  her,  and, 
covering  her  mouth  with  both  his  hands, 
pressed  her  head  back  against  his  soggy 
shirt-front.  She  was  completely  taken  off 
her  guard — she  thought  she  had  "got  away 
with  it." 

"For  God's  sake," — he  turned  to  me — 
"wake  up!     If  she  hoots,  we  're  pinched." 

It  would  have  been  a  fine  sight  for  a  disin- 
terested spectator — but  luck  was  with  us. 
Not  a  Portuguese,  not  a  Jap,  had  come  to 
witness.  Leonora  was  as  tall  as  Tommy, 
and  her  position  for  that  brief  time  must 
have  been  extremely  uncomfortable.  I 
took  the  remaining  scarf  out  of  my  pocket — 
it  had  got  somewhat  damp  with  the  reek  of 
the  golf-links.  And  it  was  a  ticklish  busi- 
ness, the  gagging  of  Leonora.     She  had  be- 
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gun  waving  her  arms  frantically,  striking 
and  scratching  at  Tommy's  face. 

"It 's  mucker-stuif,  I  know,"  he  apolo- 
gized to  her,  "but  .  .  ." 

Her  fist  hit  him  squarely  in  the  mouth  and 
cut  his  lip  with  the  setting  of  a  ring. 

"You  can't  spoil  my  looks,"  he  chuckled; 
"they  've  been  spoilt." 

She  suddenly  let  her  weight  go  limp,  try- 
ing to  free  herself  by  throwing  Tommy  out 
of  balance ;  but  by  that  time  I  had  caught  her 
body,  and  Adela  was  holding  her  arms. 
Blake  relieved  me,  unwillingly — making  the 
face  of  a  man  about  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation  without  anaesthetics.  She  made 
terrible  inarticulate  noises,  and  before  I  had 
actually  gagged  her,  she  could  have  been 
heard  even  as  far  as  the  lanai,  for  there  was 
an  inopportune  lull  in  the  music.  But  per- 
haps nobody  heard,  for  nobody  came  to  in- 
vestigate. Perhaps  my  own  ears  had  grown 
megaphonic  through  fear. 

It  was  a  poor  job  we  made  of  it,  with  scarf 
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and  rope.  The  necessity  for  haste  was  hard 
upon  us.  We  fumbled  with  our  knots;  we 
cut  our  ropes  into  inconvenient  lengths. 
But  at  last  we  got  her  into  the  bottom  of  the 
car  and  covered  her  with  a  rug. 

Stornoway  had  watched  the  end  of  our  act 
with  amazement,  but  Adela  had  prevented 
his  interference. 

"Take  my  car,  there,  Storn,"  said  Blake, 
"and  go  get  all  your  medicines  and  your  in- 
struments— and  some  whiskey — and  come  to 
Mrs.  Enderby's — Mrs.  Enderby's,  under- 
stand— Punahou  Street;  and  don't  make 
any  noise." 

"And  hurry  to  beat  hell  with  that 
whiskey,"  added  Tommy. 

"We  have  some  whiskey  at  our  house 
..."  murmured  Adela;  "we  have  a  side- 
board, but  no  bar." 

But  Stornoway  had  gone. 

We  had  to  stop  for  Walama,  and  I  con- 
fess I  held  my  breath  as  I  went  with  Good 
to  fetch  him — for  fear  his  magic  might  have 
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got  him  loose  from  our  bonds.  But  our 
ropes  were  proof  against  anaana;  he  was 
there  still,  brutally  bound  and  gagged;  and 
lifting  him  into  the  car,  I  was  shocked  to  find 
his  body  altogether  relaxed,  apparently  life- 
less. The  same  thought  crossed  Tommy's 
mind — with  a  difference. 

"No  flowers,"  he  whispered;  "hell  and 
Hilo  papers  please  copy!"  And  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

It  was  an  interesting  carload.  Blake  was 
driving,  and  we  had  put  Kaiulani  beside  him. 
On  the  back  seat  was  Walama,  in  a  heap; 
on  the  floor,  under  a  rug,  was  Leonora. 
The  rest  of  us  were  piled  in,  somehow,  with 
small  regard,  I  fear,  for  Adela's  comfort. 
As  soon  as  we  had  well  cleared  the  club- 
house, we  raised  Mrs.  Tay  from  the  floor 
and  propped  her  up  on  the  back  seat  beside 
her  familiar.  She  turned  her  head  to  look 
at  him,  and  some  knot  in  the  gag  must  have 
given  way.  Suddenly  we  heard  her  scream 
out  to  all  the  corners  of  the  Nuuanu  Valley : 
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"Help!  Help!  Arthur  .  .  .!  Ar- 
thur .  .  .!" 

And  yet  Arthur,  by  her  directions,  lay 
deaf  to  her  cry,  somewhere  there  on  the  links. 
She  had  forgotten ! 

Tommy  offered  no  apologies  the  second 
time  we  gagged  Leonora.  We  did  our 
work  thoroughly  and  well,  while  Blake  ran 
his  car  through  strange  rough  streets  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Punchbowl.  The  rain  had 
stopped;  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  and 
cool  down  from  the  heights  of  Tantalus. 
There  were  streaks  of  red  in  the  sky  over 
Diamond  Head.  We  shivered  in  our  wet 
clothes. 

Day  was  breaking  as  we  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  Enderbys'  land,  in  Punahou  Street. 


VIII 

THERE  had  been  a  general  stir  of  de- 
parture at  the  club-house  even  as  we 
were  driving  past.  People  were  calling  for 
their  cars.  College  boys  were  running 
about  and  cursing  the  sleepy  chauffeurs, 
while  those  who  drove  themselves  were  try- 
ing to  start  their  engines.  Somebody  must 
have  heard  that  cry  of  Leonora's  which  rang 
so  terribly  in  my  ears.  Never  was  a  car  so 
slow  as  ours — never  was  a  way  so  long  as 
that  between  the  gates  of  the  country-club 
and  the  Enderbys'  gates  in  Punahou  Street. 
And  all  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  cry 
of  Leonora's  echoed  from  all  the  hills,  re- 
echoed from  the  silent  houses  in  the  dim 
lanes,  and  was  carried  on  and  on  from  wall 
to  wall,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  from  one  flow- 
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ering  tree  to  another.  In  the  dusk  before 
dawn,  it  seemed  as  if  the  cry  had  taken  vis- 
ible form,  pale  and  ghostly,  and  was  keep- 
ing us  eternal  company,  behind  us,  ahead  of 
us,  by  our  side,  never  to  be  outsped,  never  to 
be  silenced.  Every  other  car  I  heard  on  the 
road,  or  in  neighboring  roads,  was  the  car  of 
Fate,  coming  to  carry  us  to  judgment. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey,  the  fiery  mood,  that  had  led  me  on 
from  suspicion  to  assault,  from  assault  to 
torture,  had  changed.  I  sat  with  my  eyes 
closed,  like  one  drugged  with  the  heavy 
fumes  of  dread.  While  we  were  lifting  our 
two  captives  into  the  Enderbys'  house,  I 
wondered  would  the  milk-man  come,  or  the 
ice-man,  to  take  and  give  the  alarm. 

That  bright  sky  in  the  east  v/as  a  dreadful 
thing.  The  realities  of  the  night  became 
unreal  in  its  widening  circle.  I  was  moving 
in  an  unspeakable  dream,  from  which, 
surely,  surely,  I  must  waken  soon.  I  had 
got  all  these  people  into  the  mess ;  I  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  Adela,  for  Good,  for  Blake. 
.  .  .  Leonora  and  Walama  were  here,  piti- 
ful witnesses  of  my  criminal  madness.  I 
had  better  go  and  give  myself  up  and  try  to 
clear  these  others.  The  things  that  I  had 
planned — under  the  stars  and  in  the  rain  of 
the  Nuuanu  Valley — were  incredibly  awful. 
What  was  I  going  to  do  to  Walama — per- 
haps to  Leonora  Tay?  What  was  I  going 
to  say  to  S  tor  no  way  when  he  came  up  with 
his  instruments  and  his  drugs  and  his 
whiskey?  I  wondered  that  Adela  did  not  go 
at  once  to  the  telephone  and  summon  the 
entire  constabulary.  I  wanted  her  to  do  it. 
Here  was  a  nice  nest  of  kidnappers,  murder- 
ers, gallows-birds,  hiding  under  her  vine  and 
fig-tree. 

Leonora  was  lying  on  a  couch,  her  eyes, 
wide  open,  taking  in  every  detail  of  the 
room,  recognizing  it  piece  by  piece  as  the 
light  grew  stronger.  On  the  floor  Good  was 
bending  over  Walama,  anxiously  listening 
for  a  heart-beat,  watching  for  the  moving  of 
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an  eyelid.  At  last  he  looked  up  with  a  hu- 
morous twitch  of  the  mouth. 

"Looks  awfully  corpsy," — he  indicated 
Walama  with  a  thumb — "but  it 's  'possum!" 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  had  heard 
our  arrival,  had  come  down  with  much  alarm 
and  Httle  clothing  to  find  out  what  the  trou- 
ble might  be.  I  heard  Adela  telling  her  that 
it  was  "all  right." 

"It 's  all  right,  Mother;  go  upstairs  to 
your  room  and  lock  yourself  in;  and  don't 
come  out  again,  no  matter  what  you  hear." 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  an  obedient  mother,  on 
this  occasion.  She  whimpered,  but  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  upstairs.  Adela's  un- 
changed face  toward  the  circumstance,  so  far 
was  it  from  encouraging  me,  made  me  more 
hopeless,  made  the  circumstance  more  des- 
perate. She  expected  torture  to  be  done, 
perhaps  in  her  own  drawing-room — "no 
matter  what  you  hear,"  she  had  said  to  her 
mother;  and  having  prepared  her  mind  for 
God  knew  what  in  the  way  of  sounds,  she 
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went  about  mere  household  tasks  with  the  air 
of  a  virtuous  Martha.  She  took  it  for 
granted  that  nothing  would  be  "done"  be- 
fore the  doctor's  arrival;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, here  were  tired,  wet,  and  hungry  peo- 
ple who  were  dependent  upon  her  hospital- 
ity. 

She  took  Kaiulani  into  another  room,  to 
rest;  she  made  us  good  strong  coffee  of  the 
Kona  kind ;  and  she  gave  us  thick  rich  slices 
of  bread  and  guava  jam.  But  for  Tommy 
she  opened  the  sideboard,  and  gave  him 
carte  blanche;  whereupon  Tommy  stayed 
himself  with  a  flagon. 

"Forgive  this  slight  fall  from  the  wagon," 
he  said,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  mouth ;  "it 's  the  wagon's  fault,  not 
mine." 

He  seemed,  like  Adela,  to  have  suffered 
no  change  of  heart.  He  looked  upon  what 
we  had  in  hand  as  a  sporting-event — of  a 
somewhat  dubious  character,  truly — like 
cock-fighting:     the     kind     of     thing     you 
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would  n't  exactly  care  to  be  caught  out  in 
doing.  We  all  ate  ravenously  and  drank 
long  hot  draughts  of  coffee,  while  Adela 
watched  us  sympathetically.  She  would 
have  liked  to  unbandage  Walama  and 
Leonora  long  enough  to  feed  them,  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  coming  ordeal;  she 
was  so  well-trained  in  good  works.  And  yet 
she  was  the  same  young  lady  who  had  broken 
her  fan  to  bits,  in  her  impotent  rage,  at  the 
Markesons'  dinner;  and  she  was  merely 
waiting  for  a  last  guest  before  setting  the 
torture  forward.  And  then  it  was  she  who 
"happened  to  think"  that  Kaiulani's  car 
ought  not  to  be  left  standing  in  the  drive- 
way before  the  lanai  and  sent  Blake  to  "hide 
it  somewhere"  behind  the  house. 

There  was  a  small  fireplace  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  a  tiny  coal  grate;  and  Good 
had  orders  to  lay  a  fire  by  which  we  might 
dry  ourselves.  We  had  taken  off  our  wet 
coats  and  waistcoats  and  hung  them  over  a 
chair;  and  now  we  were  made  to  stand,  in 
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turn,  by  the  burning  coals,  and  expose  in- 
considerable portions  of  ourselves  to  the 
warmth.  Our  pumps,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  pulp,  we  had  kicked  off,  and  were 
going  about  in  our  stocking  feet,  Adela  re- 
gretting that  slippers  of  our  sizes  were  not 
part  of  the  furniture  of  her  house.  I  did 
whatever  she  told  me  with  a  perverse  sense 
of  great  distances  between  me  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  .  .  . 

I  had  lost  command:  I  wondered  when  I 
should  lose  self-control.  I  was  afraid  of 
hearing  myself  break  out  into  wild  rhetoric, 
into  ungodly  raptures,  into  lamentation  or 
laughter — I  did  not  know  which  to  expect. 
Instead,  I  asked  why  there  was  a  coal  grate 
and  not  a  wood  fire,  and  my  own  voice  chilled 
me,  it  was  so  far  away  from  what  I  realized 
was  my  body,  which  had  made  the  sound. 

But  I  listened  to  Adela,  politely,  while  she 
explained  that  it  was  her  mother  who  had 
had  the  grate  put  in.  One  deep  midwinter, 
far  away  back  in  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
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the  late  Mr.  Enderby  had  sat,  night  after 
night,  in  the  warmth  of  glowing  sea-coals, 
and  told  of  adventures  in  his  tropical  islands. 
Adela's  mother  had  seriously  inclined. 
*'And  now  she  likes  the  smell  of  it,"  said 
Adela;  "it  reminds  her!  You  must  remem- 
ber that  she  was  named  for  the  late  Queen 
Victoria." 

The  doctor's  coming  stirred  me  a  little, 
but  only  for  Tommy's  sake.  He  had  re- 
fused to  let  Adela  or  me  touch  his  wound; 
but  he  held  his  head  at  a  painful  angle,  and 
I  knew  that  he  was  uncomfortable.  So  we 
drove  him  out  at  once  to  the  doctor,  who 
cleaned  and  dressed  the  cut.  It  took  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  there  was  a  miserable  si- 
lence after  that.  Endless,  I  thought,  but 
probably  not  longer  than  a  minute. 

The  window-shades  had  not  been  raised, 
so  that  although  there  was  plenty  of  light 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
sashes  were  down  tight,  and  the  room  was 
close  with  the  odor  of  coal-gas  and  of  half- 
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dried  clothing.  All  the  time  Leonora  had 
been  lying  on  the  couch,  never  closing  her 
eyes.  She  must  have  heard  most  of  our  silly 
talk.  Walama  lay  motionless  on  the  floor. 
We  had  gone  about,  eating,  drinking,  talk- 
ing, as  if  those  two  had  been  not  corpses — as 
in  Good's  phrase — ^but  pieces  of  furniture, 
logs  of  wood.  Good  occasionally  cast  a  fur- 
tive, apprehensive  glance  at  Leonora. 

"I  've  been  places  where  the  air  was  balm- 
ier," he  observed. 

Up  until  that  time  I  had  built  upon  the 
excuse  that  I  was  waiting  for  the  doctor — 
accepting  the  notion  tacitly  from  Adela's 
implicit  faith.  Now  that  the  doctor  was 
waiting  for  me,  there  was  no  possible  reason 
for  delay.  I  seized  on  a  grudge  against  the 
doctor  and  held  fast  to  it.  What  had  he 
come  for,  anyway?  What  business  had  he 
messing  himself  up  with  my  affairs?  My 
affairs?  Whose  affairs?  The  others  were 
waiting  for  me  to  begin.  .  .  .  Begin  what? 
My  protestations  might  have  run  amuck,  but 
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they  were  hemmed  in  by  inhibitions.  I 
could  n't  move — I  could  n't  speak.  I 
seemed  to  be  under  the  spell  of  some  pow- 
erful kapu, 

"Stornoway  's  waiting  .  .  ."  suggested 
Good ;  but  when  at  last  I  was  set  free,  it  was 
by  no  consideration  of  Stornoway. 

What  was  I  struggling  against  here  in  my 
own  soul?  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Wa- 
lama :  he  needed  fire  and  incantations  for  his 
purpose,  and,  besides,  I  was  not  of  the  blood! 
But  what  of  that  great  will  of  Leonora's — 
that  had  corrupted  Arthur  Tay,  that  had 
swayed  the  man  Blake  like  the  grass  on  Tan- 
talus under  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  that  had 
wrought  upon  Kaiulani  until  she  had  been 
called  against  her  wish  and  against  Blake's 
orders  to  make  sport  for  Leonora  at  a  din- 
ner-party? I  felt  the  effort  of  my  thought 
— as  if  it  were  really  moving  like  a  cumbrous 
wheel,  clicking  in  my  brain.  It  was  like  a 
physical  strain  to  gather  my  will  together 
and  fasten  it  upon  a  central  point.    What 
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point  ?  I  could  n't  see.  ...  I  wanted  so 
much  to  unbind  Leonora  and  Walama,  to 
see  them  walking  about,  to  hear  the  sound 
of  their  words,  to  hear  their  condemnation  of 
me! 

I  felt  that  I  was  fighting  Leonora — wit 
for  wit,  will  for  will.  I  must  get  free  of  her, 
free  of  her,  or  fail  utterly.  .  .  .  Fail  in 
what?  Would  that  awful  round  of  ques- 
tions circle  forever  in  my  mind? 

Just  then  Adela,  who  had  not  come  into 
the  room  since  the  doctor  had  driven  up, 
opened  the  door  and  showed  a  white  startled 
face. 

"Go  to  Kaiulani!"  she  cried  to  Blake,  who 
bolted  immediately. 

She  came  up  to  me  then — not  the  Adela 
who  had  cut  bread-and-butter,  not  the 
Adela  who  had  broken  her  fan,  but  an  Adela 
who  had  become  Nemesis. 

"Kaiulani 's  very  weak,"  she  said;  "her 
mind  seems  to  be  wandering.  Dr.  Storno- 
way  thinks  she  is  dying!" 
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All  at  once  my  will  came  back  to  me — won 
the  long  fight  it  had  almost  lost.  I  regained 
my  sense  of  the  reality  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, of  what  ^vould  have  to  happen.  .  .  . 
Daylight?  Yes,  broad  day!  I  heard  the 
tooting  horns  of  motor-cars,  the  clanging 
bells  of  trams,  the  cries  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren. The  world  was  awake,  and  we  were 
of  it,  with  our  own  particular  nasty  work  to 
do.  .  .  . 

"Good,  you  're  fireman,"  I  said;  "see  that 
the  blaze  is  kept  hot." 

And  I  pushed  Adela  out  of  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  me.  Even  in  my  re- 
newed rage  for  action,  I  feared  lest  once 
again  I  might  fall  into  that  spiritual  stag- 
nancy in  which  I  had  been  so  nearly  lost,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  away,  for  a  while  at  least, 
from  the  consciousness  of  Leonora's  pres- 
ence. In  the  hallway  we  met  Stornoway — a 
squat  little  man  with  a  bristly  mustache  and 
steel-rimmed  spectacles. 
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"Doctor  Stornoway,  what 's  the  matter 
with  Miss  King?"  I  asked. 

"Dying,  I  think." 

"Yes — ^but  what  of,  man — what  of?"  I 
could  have  shaken  him,  so  strongly  my  new 
ardor  had  taken  hold  of  me. 

Adela  was  standing  beside  us,  like  the  fig- 
ure of  Fate  crowned  with  efficiency.  There 
was  no  trace  now  of  the  flaxen  doll.  She 
was  still  in  her  evening  gown,  but  ready  for 
the  rites  of  sacrifice.  She  might  have  been 
high-priestess.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  kept  us  standing  there  while 
he  peered  at  us  through  his  spectacles,  trying 
to  read  our  riddle.  At  last  he  ventured 
much  for  a  man  in  his  profession. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It 's 
like  anemia,  but  it 's  too  acute,  too  vicious. 
.  .  .  Her  life  seems  to  be  sapped  away,  her 
will  to  live  has  gone,  and  yet  she  's  capable  of 
violence.  And  this  delirium  she  's  in  .  .  . 
No,  it 's  nothing  like  tuberculosis — and  it 's 
nothing  organic,  as  well  as  I  can  judge. 
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There  are  no  symptoms,  to  speak  of.  It 's, 
well,  I  'm  damned  if  I  know  what  it  is!" 

"You  know  what  we  think?" 

It  was  an  anxious  question,  for  we  might 
need  this  man's  cooperation.  He  was  safe 
not  to  blab — but  he  might.  .  .  . 

"Yes — I  know  what  you  think.  I  got 
some  of  it  out  of  Carey.  You  've  got  'em 
in  there?" 

I  nodded.  He  hesitated  for  the  smallest 
perceptible  part  of  a  second,  and  then,  "Go 
ahead,"  he  said;  "help  yourself!"  and  he 
pointed  to  his  case.  "But  I  shall  not  come 
in,"  he  protested,  "except  in  case  of  .  .  .  an 
emergency.  I  shall  stay  beside  the  girl." 
He  walked  quickly  down  the  hall  and  dis- 
appeared through  a  doorway. 

I  tried  to  tell  Adela  Enderby  what  I 
wanted.  .  .  . 

They — Leonora  and  Walama — had  been 
subtle  enough  for  all  time  in  what  they  did. 
Mind  against  mind — suggestion,  trickery, 
anaana — that  terrible  magic! — spiritual  tor- 
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ture:  that  had  been  their  way.  But  ours 
was  to  be  incredibly  straightforward  and 
crude.  We  knew  none  of  the  refined  de- 
vices of  the  Holy  Office;  even  the  Red  Indi- 
ans had  possessed  an  art  of  torture,  evolved 
out  of  long  practice,  in  comparison  with 
which  our  bungling  would  be  like  the  brutal 
play  of  a  schoolboy  with  a  stray  cat  ...  or 
a  field-mouse.  We  wanted  precisely  this: 
that  with  Leonora's  consent  Walama  should 
remove  his  evil  spell  from  Kaiulani,  and  with 
a  word  set  her  free,  and  restore  her  mind  to 
health  and  happiness.  True,  she  was  al- 
ready dying — ^^but  we  had  the  doctor's  word 
that  there  was  really  nothing  the  matter  with 
her.  We  could  count  on  her  youth — and  on 
Carey  Blake — to  bring  her  back  again  from 
the  very  death-rattle. 

So  we  should  have  to  persuade  Walama 
and  Leonora,  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
plea  and  prayer.  We  would  appeal,  in  our 
own  empirical  fashion,  to  Walama;  and  it 
should    be    done    under    Leonora's    eyes — 
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which,  if  she  should  close  them,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  keep  open  .  .  .  somehow.  If 
Walama's  great  pilikia  moved  her  not — 
then  .  .  . 

I  was  talking  it  out  with  Adela. 

"Why,  then," — she  finished  it  for  me — 
"we  '11  go  to  work  on  Leonora." 

Here  was  fan-breaking  in  earnest  I 

I  had  heard  of  diabohcal  pleasantries 
with  pieces  of  string  and  drops  of  water  and 
grains  of  sand  .  .  .  part  of  the  nursery  lore 
of  torture — hke  the  instructive  song! 
There  were  even  methods  that  might  have 
appealed  to  the  victim's  sense  of  humor.  I 
actually  wondered  if  we  could  set  Leonora 
laughing,  in  any  way,  by  what  we  did  to 
Walama.  But  the  things  I  told  Adela  to 
bring  were  of  the  humblest  kind.  We 
might  have  been  children  planning  to  set  up 
housekeeping. 

"I  want  a  poker,"  I  said,  "and  an  ice-pick; 
and  put  a  flat-iron  on  the  fire."  That  was  a 
rare  thought.     "And  I  want  a  package  of 
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pins  and  some  thumb-tacks  and  a  hammer 
.  .  .  and  two  good  stout  sticks  ..." 

I  paused  perforce — ^there  are  very  few 
terrible  things  in  the  average  house.  "Sug- 
gest something!"  I  said.  "Have  you  no 
imagination?" 

Adela  shook  her  head.  Just  then  Tommy 
opened  the  door  and  stuck  his  head  out. 

"Are  n't  you  people  ready?"  he  asked. 
"It 's  awful  in  here."  His  face  was  red,  and 
the  sweat  rolled  down  his  forehead  into  his 
eyes.  "You  be  fireman!  Let  me  be  head- 
devil." 

"Go  back!"  I  ordered  furiously. 

"Where  's  Blake?     I  want  more  coals." 

I  pointed  toward  the  room  that  had  be- 
come Kaiulani's,  and  Tommy  withdrew, 
mopping  his  face  with  a  coffee-stained 
napkin. 

"Could  n't  you  do  something  with  gun- 
powder?" Adela  asked. 

I  had  recalled  something  read  in  a  book, 
years  before — I  couldn't  remember  where. 
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I  hardly  knew  how  I  could  handle  the  thing ; 
but  it  opened  up  possibilities  .  .  . 

"Have  you  a  gun — a  rifle?  Something 
with  a  nice  long  barrel?" 

"There  's  a  carbine  my  father  had  in  the 
Wilcox  rebellion." 

"Get  it.  And  that 's  all — it 's  all  I  can 
think  of." 

She  brought  me  everything  but  the  rifle 
and  hesitated  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

"It 's  in  my  mother's  room,"  she  told  me; 
"she  .  .  ." 

"Go  get  it!  And  warn  your  mother 
again  against  excitement.  Tell  her  not  to 
worry  if  she  smells  something  burning." 

Then  Adela  climbed  the  stairs,  briskly. 

While  she  was  gone,  the  doorbell  rang, 
and  again  there  were  signs  of  impatience 
from  Good. 

"Anybody  else  invited?"  he  whispered 
through  the  half -open  door,  which  he  closed 
immediately. 

Adela  came  down  w^th  the  rifle,  which  she 
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handed  to  me,  and  then  went  to  the  front 
door.  I  had  a  had  half-minute.  Had 
somebody  come  at  last  on  the  trail  of 
Leonora's  scream  for  help?  Was  it  news 
of  Tay?  Had  they  caught  Markeson? 
Was  it  the  police,  to  end  our  matinee  before 
it  had  properly  begun? 

But  Adela  closed  the  door  again  and 
locked  and  bolted  it.  "I  've  given  the  ser- 
vants a  holiday,"  she  said,  "and  now  we  're 
not  at  home.  That  was  a  harmless  old 
woman — but  the  next  visitor  might  not  be." 
She  pointed  to  her  gown.  "It 's  a  queer 
costume  for  this  time  of  day,  even  in  the 
tropics.     It  might  arouse  curiosity." 

We  gathered  together  our  silly  assort- 
ment of  instruments;  Adela  held  the  door 
open;  and  we  walked  solemnly  into  Mrs. 
Enderby's  blue  drawing-room,  which  we  in- 
tended to  turn  into  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

We  rolled  back  the  rugs  and  trundled  the 
furniture  out  of  the  way.  "We  need  a 
bucket  of  water,"  I  said,  "in  case  something 
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falls  on  the  floor.  Where  can  we  lay  things 
.  .  .  that  are  hot?" 

"Perfectly  good  brick  hearth,"  answered 
Tommy. 

"We  want  the  medicines  ...  in  case 
anybody  faints  .  .  .'* 

"I  've  got  you." 

Then  Adela,  the  high-priestess,  left  the 
room.  There  were  some  of  our  mysteries 
kapu  even  to  her.  She  had  not  dared  to 
look  at  Leonora,  and  she  sobbed  as  she  went 
out.  She  was  glad  to  go,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  somebody  in  our  lot  could  sob.  If 
Adela  could  have  stood  that  test  of  fire,  she 
would  have  been  as  bad  as  Leonora.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  her  break  down — for  I  had 
come  into  a  great  respect  for  her. 

Good  and  I  raised  Leonora  from  the 
couch  and  set  her  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
directly  in  front  of  Walama.  We  used 
straps,  so  that  she  had  to  sit  straight — and 
see.  We  left  her  head  free,  so  that  she 
could  move  it  when  she  wanted  to.     We 
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made  sure  that  none  of  the  ropes  hurt  her 
or  cut  into  her  wrists  or  ankles ;  we  gave  her 
plenty  of  breath.  For  we  wanted  to  make 
her  suffering  worse  than  physical — if  w^e 
could.  She  had  never  hurt  Kaiulani 
physically — but  she  had  killed  her  ...  al- 
most. Now  we  wanted  to  pay  Leonora  in 
kind.  For  Walama,  we  did  not  care  how 
we  hurt  him;  at  present  he  was  subject  to 
Leonora. 

Walama  had  finally  given  unmistakable 
signs  of  life,  although  not  of  consciousness. 
But  I  suspected  his  studiously  perfect  be- 
havior. It  savored,  as  Good  had  remarked, 
of  '"possum."  That  he,  as  well  as  Leonora, 
heard  and  understood  everything  that  was 
going  on,  I  had  no  doubt.  I  even  felt  that 
there  was  some  form  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  They  were  people  who  did  not 
need  word  or  sign — with  the  devil  as  their 
carrier!  Walama,  fbe  it  said,  had  not 
opened  his  eyes  since  he  had  been  brought 
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into  the  room;  but  neither  had  Leonora 
closed  hers.  She  saw  everything — yet 
seemed  to  be  seeing  beyond  everything. 
She  had  not  moved  her  lashes :  they  were  like 
a  long  black  fringe  fixed  forever  motionless 
around  her  dark  mournful  eyes. 

When  we  had  prepared  Walama  for  his 
ordeal,  I  made  a  speech — as  direct  and 
brutal  as  I  could  make  it.  I  told  those  two 
exactly  what  we  desired  of  them;  and  to 
what  lengths  we  were  willing,  if  not  eager, 
to  go,  in  order  to  compass  our  desire.  I  dis- 
coursed upon  the  various  household  articles 
we  had  got  together,  trying  to  describe  to 
what  perverted  uses  they  might  be  put. 
And  then  I  said  that  if  Leonora  nodded  her 
head  in  assent  to  our  proposal,  at  any  time, 
immediately  the  program  would  be  held  up, 
and  Walama  would  be  given  a  chance  to 
reverse  his  magic — to  undo  it,  if  he  could. 
I  dared  not  myself  consider  the  possibility 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  undo  it.     I 
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simply  assured  myself  that  he  could — with 
Leonora's  consent;  and  I  meant  to  see  to  it 
that  he  did. 

And  then,  before  beginning  on  Walama,  I 
gave  them  a  chance  to  escape  without  ordeal. 
But  Walama  lay  as  still  as  ever,  feigning 
stupor;  and  Leonora  gazed  through  me  at 
the  wall  beyond  .  .  .  and  beyond  that. 
.  .  .  However  much  Walama  may  have 
done  with  his  magic,  Leonora  was  clinging 
with  all  her  will  to  what  she  had  won.  He 
was  a  kahuna  and  had  moved  the  gods  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice  and  incantation.  She 
was  more  like  Destiny,  that  ruled  the  gods 
themselves  with  her  inexorable  decrees. 
She  had,  at  times,  come  down;  she  had 
stooped  to  set  the  magic  going,  under 
Walama's  guidance;  she  had  descended  far 
enough  to  give  Manuel — figuratively — a 
knife.  But  now  she  was  Destiny  .  .  .  and 
Walama  .  .  . 

He  lay  there  on  the  floor,  without  his 
cloak   and   wand;   and   as   neither  he   nor 
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Leonora  gave  a  sign,  he  had  to  pass  through 
his  ordeal.  I  had  every  need  to  nerve  my- 
self for  it.  He  had  put  death  into  Kaiu- 
lani's  mind ;  his  body  must  suffer  for  it.  It 
was  imperative.  But,  even  then,  if  we 
could  have  cured  Kaiulani  otherwise — if  we 
could  have  sent  her  away  married  to  Carey 
Blake,  to  some  other  climate,  some  other 
country,  where  the  last  witches  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake  centuries  before  and 
wizardry  was  a  closed  book;  to  forget  this 
magic  and  to  be  happy — I  would  gladly  have 
let  Walama  and  Leonora  go  free  to  do  what 
they  could  with  me  in  whatever  way  they 
chose.  Sure  as  I  was  that  Leonora  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  had  happened  to  Tay, 
after  all  Tay  was  a  man.  ...  I  could  n't 
have  resorted  to  torture  for  the  sake  of  a 
man. 

Tommy  and  I  went  to  work  with  no  zest 
at  all,  but  with  determination.  We  tried 
simple  things  at  first,  like  running  thumb- 
tacks under  Walama's  finger-nails;  but  it 
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brought  no  change  of  expression  to  the  old 
man's  face  and  did  not  move  Leonora. 
Tommy  took  some  pincers  from  Stornoway's 
case ;  but  our  method  of  thumbscrew  was  de- 
cidedly no  better.  This  elementary  torture, 
this  singeing  of  flies'  wings,  could  not  reach 
Walama.  Leonora  watched,  but  with  eyes 
that  saw  not. 

Then  Tommy  went  to  fetch  the  flat-iron, 
while  I  made  bare  parts  of  Walama's  body. 
The  iron  was  not  red-hot, — but  hot  enough ! 
We  applied  only  the  tip  and  the  corners  now 
and  then.  Bits  of  skin  came  off  with  it;  and 
there  were  large  hideous  blisters,  which  we 
pricked  with  pins  and  anointed  with  mild 
caustics.  I  was  ready  to  faint  myself;  the 
room  had  been  suffocatingly  hot  and  close 
before — and  now  with  this  new  odor  .  .  .1 

Once  more  I  looked  at  Leonora  for  a  sign. 
She  sighed  deep  and  closed  her  eyes,  opening 
them  again  and  staring  at  Walama,  as  if  see- 
ing him  for  the  first  time.  And  at  last  we 
had   made   some   impression   on   Walama; 
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there  was  a  ghastly  twist  to  his  mouth.  But 
still  neither  he  nor  she  signified  in  any  way 
that  there  had  been  enough.  In  my  mind 
I  waved  aside  at  once  all  the  other  petty 
tortures  my  inexperience  and  ignorance  had 
devised.  They  were  useless  against  such 
"subjects"  as  these.  The  rifle-barrel — 
which  had  been  sacredly  kept  in  Mrs.  En- 
derby's  own  room,  had  probably  been  hung 
up  by  blue  ribbons  to  the  wall — had  been 
heating  and  was  now  red-hot,  to  eat  through 
Walama's  body  to  his  very  vitals.  I  was 
sick  to  the  depths  of  my  soul — but  it  was  kill 
or  cure — or  both.  I  went  toward  the  glow- 
ing fireplace,  wondering  how  I  could  go 
through  with  it.  ...  I  knew  then  that  I 
never  could  have  touched  Leonora. 

"Come  on.  Good!"  My  breath  was 
husky,  my  teeth  were  clicking  together. 
.  .  .  "We've  got  to  end  it!" 

Before  Good  could  answer,  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  Blake  came  in.  All  I  had 
planned  to  do,  and  more,  I  read  in  his  face. 
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The  fresh-cheeked  football-boy  look  of  him 
had  gone  utterly.  His  eyes  were  red,  his 
jaws  were  hard  set,  his  mouth  was  bent  and 
cruel.  He  went  toward  Walama  with 
dreadful  purposes  in  his  mind;  abominable 
mutilations,  obscene  tortures.  I  ran  toward 
him,  to  stop  him.  ...  I  wanted  to  keep  him 
clear  of  this  intolerable  burden  of 
shame.  .  .  . 

"Look!  look!"  cried  Tommy,  pointing  to 
Leonora. 

Leonora  had  given  a  sign. 


IX 

MY  relief  was  so  tremendous,  so  inex- 
pressible, that  I  fell  into  unseemly- 
mirth.  It  was  a  madhouse  drawing-room, 
so  why  stand  upon  ceremony?  I  laughed 
until  Good  struck  me  across  the  face. 

"In  God's  name,  shut  up!"  he  cried. 

I  turned  on  him  then  in  a  fury,  to  strike 
him,  to  hurt  him — to  hurt  somebody  else — 
anybody  rather  than  Walama ! — when  I  saw 
that  Adela  Enderby  and  Stornoway  were 
standing  in  the  door.  Adela  was  white  with 
anguish,  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  the  tears 
she  could  not  shed.     She  raised  her  hand. 

"It 's  too  late,"  she  announced,  solemnly. 
"Kaiulani  is  dead!" 

"Dead!"  Good  and  I  echoed,  and  looked 
at  Blake,  who  repeated  the  word,  "Dead!" 
He  became  quiet  immediately  and  allowed 
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himself  to  be  taken  from  the  room  hke  a 
child  on  his  way  to  bed. 

I  ran  to  the  windows  and  opened  them — I 
opened  all  the  doors.  I  sent  Adela  off  with 
as  many  as  she  could  carry  of  our  futile  in- 
struments. .  .  .  Good  objected. 

"If  those  two  should  .  .  .  make  noises 
.  .  ."  he  suggested. 

"Let  'em  make  'em,  and  be  damned! 
We  've  failed ;  we  've  done  devil's  work  to 
beat  the  devil,  and  it  was  n't  any  use.  The 
girl 's  dead  .  .  .  this  .  .  .  this  .  .  .  Thing 
may  be  dead,  for  all  I  know  or  care.  I  've 
got  to  have  air!  air!"  I  shouted,  beside  my- 
self, "before  I  'm  hanged  for  what  I  have 
done."  And  the  wind  that  blew  down  from 
Tantalus  and  made  a  current  through  the 
blue  drawing-room,  waving  the  curtains  at 
the  windows  and  bearing  away  at  least  some 
of  the  heat  and  stench,  was  the  blessedest 
thing  that  ever  came  to  man  to  help  him  in 
his  extremity. 

Stornoway  was  bending  over  Walama. 
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"You  've  done  something  here,"  he  com- 
mented; "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  old  boy 
had  gone." 

"Nonsense!"  I  cried.  "There  wasn't 
enough  .  .  ." 

But  again  Good  interrupted,  pointing  to 
Leonora.  She  was  shaking  violently  in  her 
chair,  struggling  against  her  gags  and  bonds. 

"Shall  we  let  her  loose?"  asked  Good. 

"We  've  got  to.  For  God's  sake,  Stor- 
noway,  clear  out  of  this  and  take  Blake  with 
you.  Go  the  back  way,  jump  fences,  crawl 
— any  way — ^but  hurry !  Good  and  I  are  in 
this,  but  there  's  no  need  of  dragging  you 
down  with  us." 

Adela  had  come  back.  "I  lied  to  you," 
I  said;  "we  have  made  you  accessory;  I  don't 
know  what  we  have  n't  done  to  you!" 

"You  could  n't  tear  Blake  away  from  that 
room — not  with  engines,"  said  Stornoway; 
"and  I  think  I  '11  stick  it  out.  .  .  ."  Adela 
was  silent,  by  the  door.  She  was  testing  the 
weight  of  the  last  straw. 
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"Let 's  get  this  out  of  here,"  suggested 
Tommy,  tapping  Walama  with  an  unshod 
foot;  "put  him  in  his  bunk."  It  struck  me 
as  the  right  thing  to  do — but  then  anything 
would  have  been  the  right  thing  to  do.  We 
carried  him  across  the  garden  and  into  his 
bungalow  without  being  observed;  the  En- 
derby's  hedges  were  high.  Stornoway  came 
with  us,  to  give  us  the  necessary  professional 
advice.  We  undid  Walama  slowly ;  we  took 
off  the  ropes  tenderly  enough;  we  removed 
the  gag.  I  expected  a  howl ;  every  nerve  of 
my  body  was  set  for  it.  But  there  was  no 
howl.  Good  leaned  his  head  against  the 
wall  and  whistled.  We  were  in  the  big,  bare 
room,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the 
earthen  brazier,  empty  of  its  ashes. 

"Don't  shake  so,"  said  Stornoway;  "he's 
dead.     Terror,  I  guess — and  exhaustion." 

We  left  Walama  then,  and  stood  in  the 
coolness  of  the  garden. 

"Kaiulani's  death  was  a  dreadful  thing," 
said  Stornoway.     "She  knew  Carey  Blake 
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to  the  last,  but  all  she  could  say  was  'Leo- 
nora!' over  and  over  again,  and,  'Please, 
don't r  and,  'Please,  don't!'  She  looked  to- 
ward Blake  at  the  end,  but  she  whispered 
'Ah,  Walama!'  and  died!" 

I  could  hear  her  still,  as  she  stood  there  on 
the  links  saying,  "I  had  to  go  ...  I  think 
Leonora  made  me!" 

"What  can  we  do?"  I  demanded. 
"What  do  you  think?  Ought  I  to  give  my- 
self up  for  killing  that  old  devil?" 

"Hush!"  said  Stornoway.  "There  are 
more  to  be  considered  in  this  than  you  and 
Walama.  We  've  got  to  go  examine  this 
Leonora.     That 's  the  first  thing." 

So  we  walked  down  the  path  where  the 
night  before  Leonora  had  given  me  the 
charm  against  too  much  wisdom,  back  to  the 
house  where  Adela  was  waiting  in  that  god- 
forsaken drawing-room.  We  found  that 
she  had  been  busy  putting  things  to  rights: 
the  rugs  were  down,  the  chairs — all  but  one 
— in  their  proper  stations.     The  fire  had 
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died  down  quickly  to  cinders  and  ashes, 
smoldering  only  here  and  there  in  the  heap. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  gun-barrel  to  be 
got  rid  of.  I  thanked  God  we  had  not  had 
to  use  it!  We  stowed  it  under  the  kitchen 
steps.     The  flat-iron.  .  .  . 

"Was  there  any  blood?"  I  asked  of  Adela. 

"A  little — not  much.  I  mopped  it  up — 
and  burned  the  cloth.  I  put  the  flat-iron 
into  the  flames  and  burned  it  clean.  I  've 
left  no  traces  here." 

We  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  to 
stand  our  last  trial  of  strength :  the  unloosing 
of  Leonora.  We  untied  her  hands  and  feet 
and  set  her  body  free;  but  she  made  no 
attempt  to  rise.  Her  shoulders  were  still 
shaking  convulsively,  and  she  put  up  her 
hands  to  tear  away  the  gag.  We  held  her 
until  we  had  cut  the  scarfs  and  handker- 
chiefs; and  then  we  saw  what  we  had  done 
to  Leonora. 

She  was  laughing.  Her  lips  and  tongue 
were  dry;  she  was  hoarse;  she  must  have 
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been  half -wild  with  thirst;  but  she  was 
laughing.  Adela  brought  her  a  glass  of 
water,  which  she  drank  eagerly,  choking, 
however,  with  laughter.  When  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  it  was  shocking  to  see  how 
weak  she  was,  how  exhausted.  But  I  had 
no  compunctions.  .  .  . 

"Kaiulani  's  dead,"  she  said,  quite  in 
her  normal  voice.  "Walama,  too.  You 
thought  you  'd  stop  it,  through  him.  Bless 
your  silly  souls!  I  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  he  did.  I  merely  used  him  .  .  .  And 
he's  deadl  I  don't  care  that  .  .  ."  she 
made  a  circle,  a  zero,  with  her  thumb  and 
forefinger — "for  Walama!"  She  asked  for 
another  glass  of  water. 

*'Where  's  Carey?"  she  continued.  "Did 
he  see  her  die  ?  Did  she  die  nicely,  like  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  Sunday-school  books?  Was 
her  last  word  his  name?  Oh,  no!  no!" — and 
she  raised  her  voice  till  it  rang  through  the 
house — "I  saw  to  that !  It  was  Walama  she 
called — that  old  fool  of  a  Walama,  who  was 
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dead  already.  Oh,  a  nice  name  for  a  dying 
girl  to  call !  She  '11  go  to  hell  with  that 
devil's  name  on  her  lips!" 

Again  she  broke  into  laughter,  loud  and 
shrill  and  mad.  It  was  in  Stornoway's  eyes, 
in  Good's:  the  woman  was  mad.  Adela 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Suddenly  Leonora  saw  something  or 
somebody,  and  her  eyes  were  caught  in  a 
stare;  her  laughter  died  out  in  a  wail;  her 
mouth  fell  open.  She  had  no  beauty  then — 
she  was  ugly  enough  to  see.  I  wondered 
what  she  saw.     I  turned. 

It  was  Arthur  Tay.  My  reaction  was 
hardly  less  than  hers.  I  had  been  thinking 
of  him  as  dead,  there  on  the  links,  dead  under 
Manuel's  knife,  with  Markeson  to  account 
for  it  all  as  he  might.  I  had  known  that 
sooner  or  later  I  should  have  to  answer  to 
my  own  conscience  for  having  left  him — for 
having  run  away  from  him,  dying,  even  to 
save  Kaiulani.  But  here  he  stood,  an  awful 
figure  in  our  group.     His  eyes  were  blood- 
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shot ;  he  was  torn  and  covered  with  mud ;  his 
arm  hung  limp,  and  through  a  long  cut  in 
the  side  of  his  coat  I  could  see  the  blood  that 
had  caked  over  a  nasty  wound. 

Leonora  swayed,  as  if  she  would  fall,  but 
no  one  moved  to  help  her,  "Arthur!"  she 
whispered;  then,  "Arthur!"  she  screamed, 
catching  at  her  chaii'  for  support  and  leaning 
over  the  back  of  it,  staring.  .  .  . 

"O  Christ!  Didn't  Walama— did  n't 
Manuel — kill  anybody?" 

Three  men  and  a  woman,  we  heard  her, 
and  understood,  but  Arthur  Tay  had  just 
one  thing  then  in  his  mind. 

"One  of  them  tried  to  ...  he  might  have 
succeeded,  but  I  heard  you  call  me  .  .  .  for 
help!" 

The  only  one,  then,  of  all  those  people  at 
the  club,  to  hear  her  cry  had  been  Arthur 
Tay. 

"Here  I  am.  I  made  Markeson  bring 
me,"  he  said  quietly. 

But  Leonora  did  not  hear  him. 
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"That  old  fool!  I  had  to  kill  Kaiulani 
myself.  I  sha'n't  tell  you  how,  but  I  did. 
She  's  dead  now,  for  all  eternity — and  so  is 
he!  And  that  at  least  is  funny,  for  it 
was  n't  written  in  his  book." 

There  was  more  laughter  then,  while 
Arthur  looked  from  one  to  another  of  us,  as 
if  he  were  slowly  coming  to  his  senses. 

"What  does  she  mean?"  he  asked. 

"What  she  says.     She  's  telling  the  truth." 

He  was  not  yet  quite  convinced,  for,  al- 
ways skeptical  about  island  magic,  he  was 
trying  to  think  of  Leonora  with  a  knife — 
some  such  knife  as  had  nearly  killed  him. 
For  him,  Leonora's  conference  with  Walama 
was  still  a  "fool  little  thing." 

"Nora" — he  turned,  as  if  for  some  light 
on  this  hard  matter,  to  the  woman  who  had 
been,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  source  of 
all  his  darkness. 

But  Leonora  had  fallen  to  her  knees  and 
elbows,  on  the  Enderbys'  rug,  and  for  a 
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second  time  I  heard  her  incantation.  It 
lacked  all  the  weird  mystery  and  suggestion 
of  that  other  time,  now  so  long  ago,  before 
we  learned  what  we  had  learned  by  bitter 
experience;  but  it  carried  with  it  the  full 
conviction  of  its  horror  to  Arthur  Tay,  as  to 
all  of  us.  It  was  not  done  by  dim  candle- 
light, within  sound  of  the  sea;  there  were  no 
strange  noises  beyond  the  range  of  our  dis- 
covery. There  was  only  the  full  unromantic 
light  of  day;  and  the  other  noises  we  heard, 
over  and  above  her  voice,  were  the  noises  of 
the  workaday  world.  But  we  stood  there 
incapable  of  action,  while  she  went  through 
it  all  from  beginning  to  end. 

"Elieli  kapUj,  .  .  .  Slieli  noa.  .  .  . 

^'Amama.  .  .  ." 

She  finished  on  a  high  note  of  triumph, 
her  arms  high  above  head.  In  the  haggard 
face  of  Arthur  Tay  was  at  last  something  of 
understanding.  If  he  seemed  less  a  man  as 
he  stood  there,  he  was  already  less  a  brute. 
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The  spell  of  Leonora  had  snapped  some- 
where in  his  brain.  I  heard  Mrs.  Enderby 
weeping,  in  the  hall. 

"They  thought  they  could  stop  it!"  said 
Leonora,  after  she  had  got  to  her  feet  again 
by  the  help  of  a  chair.  "Stop  it — with  tongs 
and  pincers  and  flat-irons!  Arthur,  you 
must  get  me  a  black  gown  for  Kaiulani's 
funeral.  .  .  .  Why  am  I  so  hungry? 
Arthur,  are  you  sober?  It 's  no  time  to  be 
drunk.  Kaiulani  's  dead,  and  your  own 
wife  did  it.  .  .  ." 

"She  's  quite  mad,"  said  Stornoway. 

Good  and  I  took  Tay  up  Tantalus. 
Stornoway,  with  infinite  trouble,  got  Blake 
to  his  quarters.  We  locked  Leonora  up  in 
Adela  Enderby's  bedroom — until  we  could 
bring  clearer  minds  to  bear  upon  her 
case.  .  .  . 

Kaiulani  was  moved  to  her  own  house, 
where  she  lay  in  state,  and  where  her  old 
companion  wept  over  her,  but  more  for  the 
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loss   of  emolument   v/ithout   duties.     That 
same  night,  Walama  disappeared. 

The  newspapers  made  a  good  thing  out 
of  it,  with  our  help.  Kaiulani,  on  the  very 
night  her  engagement  was  announced,  had 
died  in  her  lover's  arms,  with  her  dear  friends 
around  her ;  and  the  picture  of  Leonora  Tay, 
mad  with  grief — they  had  been  like  sisters 
— moved  many  a  sensitive  soul  to  tears. 
And  they  did  not  fail  to  account  for 
Walama's  disappearance;  for  all  Honolulu 
knew  how  devoted  the  good  old  creature  had 
been  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Tay. 
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